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ORDER YOUR ADVERTISING DISPLAY 
NOW IN THE MARCH 1959 ANNUAL 


BUSINESS REVIEW ISSUE 


of Commerce Magazine 


This issue contains the most complete, most accurate statistical review 
of business published anywhere in the entire Chicagoland industrial 
area. Its illustrative charts, facts, and figures will be referred to time 
and again in the coming months by industrial, corporate, and manage- 
ment executives who comprise COMMERCE'S quality readership. 


This 19th Annual Edition will review 18 major industries, in more than 
100 pages. The quality readership enjoyed by this Special Issue, its 
extended use as a reference guide plus the more than 1,500 extra copies 
(above our regular monthly circulation) which we have to print to 
cover additional requests for the book later in the year — makes it an 
advertising bargain. 


Increased readership .... Increased ad exposure . . . Increased 
value . ... NO increase over regular rates. Deadline for space 
orders February 6... . Final copy deadline February 13 .... Just 
phone FRanklin 2-7700 for further information . ... Gordon Rice, 
Advertising Manager. 


NOW...AT INLAND...500,000 ADDITIONAL TONS CAPACITY FOR 
COLD ROLLED SHEET PRODUCTS ...a half-million more tons of the same uni- 
formly dependable steel that has made Inland Quality the recognized standard among manufacturers 
throughout the great Midwest. Inland’s giant, new 4-stand tandem mill, most powerful of its size in 
the industry, is part of Inland’s program of expansion, keeping pace with the growth of Midwest manu- 
facture. New pickling, continuous normalizing, annealing and tempering facilities do their part in 
producing this quality steel for your use. This new capacity means better service for you from Inland. 


Y 


. Kansas City « Indianapolis + Detroit - New York - Houston 


30 W. Monroe St. 


- Chicago 3, Ill. | Sales Offices: Chicago - Milwaukee - St. Paul Davenport + St. Louis 
Other Members of the Inland Family 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 
INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
INLAND STEEL CONTAINER COMPANY * 


INLAND LIME & STONE COMPANY * 


*Division 
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When is the best TIME to FINANCE? — 


When earnings and prospects are good » 
and while market conditions are favorable 
and WELL BEFORE YOU MUST. 


eee 


What is the best WAY to FINANCE? 


Tax-Saving Sale Lease-Back? 
Corporate Loan of $100.000 or more? 
Mortgage Loan of $50,000 or more? 


Are you financing an apartment 

i tiodat | AA building, hotel or motel . . . a retail store 

37,99" ee or shopping center . . . a factory or office building? 

Does your company require re-financing of 

existing short term loans . . . or 10-year and 

longer financing for larger plant 

7 facilities . . . or purchase of 

\ additional companies? Proper financing 

' of such requirements can result in lower costs 

and greater savings. 


let Gruetzmacher help you. Call or write for free information. 


A.H. GRUETZMACHER & CO. 


39 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 3, Illinois ¢ Financial 6-4137 : 


GEORGE F. GERK, President Member: Mortgage Bankers Association of America 
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With this issue, COM- 
In This} \MERCE is changing 
Issue its publishing date. 


Henceforth we will be- Contents 


come a mid-monthly magazine. The 


change should enable us to do a 


Federalism: A Challenge For 


more effective job on statistical ma- Busiinessimeticg = fees 2. By William A. McDonnell 15 
terial and to give more timely cov- : 
: What Is Potential For Port of 
erage on a number of the projects ; > 
of the Chicago Association of Com- Coa aia er alge ea: Cae: By Devs hae 
_ merce and Industry. Business tlightights;,|n. Picturess. 223 ee 20 
For the past two years the Busi- : ' 
ness, Research and Statistics Divi- é Eee nco are Pt Siiecocisag By J Bivthesan 
sion of the Chicago Association of Bh, Mea BPO aed CE a YE ares 
Commerce and Industry has been Formula For Success: Copy and 
engaged in making a survey of the Ya Va oS (Ne tbeby oniies aM RAE eae eee RE A By Bernard B. Berger 24 
_ companies in the Tributary Area of 
the Port of Chicago engaged in ex- 
_ porting. It is the first time such a Regular Features 
_ study has been attempted. Its pur- : 
_ pose was to measure total export : 
- tonnage originating in Chicago’s Eye on Chicagoland 2 ano ep > 
_ Tributary Area and to estimate the IGS CP UIsieSSe en oh oe eee ee ee eee a. 
tons of traffic which will pass SA 
through the Port of Chicago after Joe. Edione Poges = Fees ae ee ee - 
the enlarged St. Lawrence Seaway is Here, There and Everywhere... 12 
opened. 7 5 
3 : ; t t h Area: aes 3 
“What is the Chicago Tributary Industrial Developments in the Chicago Area 3 
Area? How big will the Port of Chi- Transportation and Traffic____----------.---------- + 35 
cago become upon the completion of Wc eaciation “Mews cre am ere ae Be eee eee ee 40 
the St. Lawrence Seaway? How 
Stop: Me — If__--22-----2 48 
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much business can the Port of Chi- 
cago expect to generate? The an- 
swers to these questions and a wealth 


-of other important data resulting 


from the two years of research are 
reported in the article by DeVer 
Sholes starting on page 17. 

Two unpleasant looking charac- 


i ters named standardization and regi- 
- mentation are lurking in the wings 
‘of the national theater, all ready to 

take over the tradition role of our 


federal-state relationship warns Wil- 


4 liam A. McDonnell in his article 
le which begins on page 15. Here’s a 
- thought- (and we hope action-) pro- 


Alan Sturdy, Editor 


Gordon Rice, Advertising Manager 
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Growing 
with 
the new 
Chicago 


Progress Report 
No 3: 


We've "topped out” at 23 stories as 
the curtain wall rises below. 


@ The steel on our new Harris addition stands 
a full 23 stories tall. 


@ Excavation is underway on a magnificent 
new lake front exhibition and convention hall. 


@ State Street glows again as the brightest 
lighted street in the world. 


® O’Hare Field is ready and waiting for jets. 


@ The Chicago Art Institute is settling down 
in its new air-conditioned wing. 


In every field—business, industry, service, 
culture—a new framework of growth is emerg- 
ing. A new Chicago is taking shape. 


Our own new building fits that pattern. 
When it’s completed in 1960 it will more than 
double the size of our present building and 
offer quarters in the heart of the city for our 
own expanding business as well as new space 
for other firms.* 


For over 77 years the Harris has grown with 
Chicago. Right now we’re busy making way 
for the unlimited future that’s becoming a 
reality in the new Chicago. 


*Space now renting. Write our Building Services 
Department, or telephone STate 2-8200 for details. 


HARRIS 


ai 


=" 


Trust and 
Savings 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—TIncorporated 1907 


115 WEST MONROE STREET— CHICAGO 90 


Member Federal Reserve System... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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EYE ON CHICAGOLAND | 


Thomas H. Coulter 


Dear Member: 


Paul W. Goodrich...President of the Chicago Title and Trust Company...has 
been nominated for the presidency of the Association...one of the highest honors to 
be accorded in the Chicago community. Mr. Goodrich has an outstanding record of 
service...as an Officer and Director of the Association for the past four years... 
and as a leader in numerous other civic fields. He will provide excellent 
leadership. 


Other nominees for Officers and Board Members can be found on Page 40 of 
this issue...and since nomination traditionally means election...these are the men 
who will guide the Association in the months ahead. They are all outstanding in 
their respective fields of endeavor...and bring impressive knowledge and ability to 
their offices. 


President Joseph L. Block will bring to a close a most illustrious two-year 
term as head of the Association on February llth...presiding at the Annual Meeting... 
and introducing Secretary of Commerce Lewis L. Strauss...who will make his first 


major address since his appointment to the Cabinet. All members are urged to 
attend...because of the significance of the program...and to meet the new Officers 


and Board Members. It's a luncheon meeting...Grand Ballroom...Palmer House... 
February llth. You might also mark on your calendar...two other important meetings 
in February...the Association's 22nd World Trade Conference on the 26th and 27th... 
and the United States Chamber's Aircade on the 26th. The conference is most timely 
since Chicago's position in World Trade markets is now being greatly enhanced...and 
the U. §. Chamber discussions on participation in politics by businessmen igror, 
importance to all of us. 

The year just beginning looks most promising...since employment and 
production are up...Chicago Area retail stores set an all-time Christmas shopping 
record...and new plant investments in the Area in December were nearly exactly 
double those in December of 1957. 

, Also gratifying is the worldwide acceptance of the Association's Chicago 
International Trade Fair...which is now assured success with almost 80 per cent of 
the exhibit space sold. Attendance of 750,000 is anticipated...to see more than 
35 foreign government pavilions ranging in size up to 10,000 square feet...to view 


over 5,000 imported products...to admire foreign car exhibits which will include new 
import models never before shown in this country...to thrill to top international 


entertainment presented on a huge stage built in Lake Michigan...and to relax at 
four Mediterranean garden restaurants. 


The Fair will be staged on Navy Pier July 3rd through July 18th...and that 
4g another event you should mark on your calendar! 
Sincerely, 
E Chief Executive Officer, The Chicago z 


Association of Commerce and Industry 


January, 1959 
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Rendering of New Plant now under construction for White Castle Systems, inc. 


Twelve New Plants Now Located in 
Clearing’s /3rd Street District 


73rd Street and Cicero Avenue 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has four 
modern industrial districts in the Chicago area. 
The company offers the services of a complete 
engineering and construction department, archi- 
tect and financing on either a long term lease 
or purchase contract; in short, every detail 
toward a completed project. 


A NEW MODERN DISTRICT 
FOR MODERN PLANTS 


For further details address inquiries to “Clear- 
ing Industrial District, Inc., 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago,” or call RAndolph 6-0135. 


Choice Sites Available 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, Inc. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
; ; 
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HE direction of business activity trial gas consumed moved upward county Hows 

in November for the Chicago in November while electric power ° 
Metropolitan Area continued a production dipped slightly in the KANE Business 
steady upward movement. Industrial other direction. eon Tou Pace 
production rose for the seventh suc- November department store in- mee CHICAGO 


cessive mon j 2 1 I awake : Saher ; 
see Sie eee es hone poe BTC OLoreS and pues re- METROPDLITA 
Ree : cted an uptrend. Department AREA 
of 126.0, an increase of 20 per cent. stores began restocking their store- 
November steel production topped yooms in June and have been at it Nara 
all months this year except October. eyer since. Sales in department 
Production in November was 175,- stores in November were 5.2 per cent 
800 tons, 11.3 per cent, ahead of ahead of November 1957, on a sea- 
November 1957, but was 33,000 tons, sonally adjusted basis. The Con- a 
1.9 per cent behind October. Indus- sumer Price Index edged up 0.1 Only October and July, respectively, ; 
: exceeded November’s number of 
permits this year. Apartment build- 


per cent from October to November, 
mostly due to increases in transpor- 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION tation and apparel. The index RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Single Family Units stands at 1.4 per cent above the level Apartment Units 
of a year ago. 
PERMITS ISSUED i 2 PERMITS ISSUED 
3800 Total employment in November 1600 


increased by 13,500 over October, or 
0.5 per cent which included an in- 
crease in manufacturing employ- 
ment of 7,100, and 6,500 in non- 
manufacturing. Unemployment to- 
tals did not decline in November, 
due partially to major strikes, and 
seasonal dips in some industries. 


3400 
3000 
2600 
2200 
1800 
1400 


November permits for new homes 
1000 P 


amounted to 3,296, exceeding No- 
o FMAWMJJAS ON OD vember of last year by 55.4 per cent. soe FMANMuJUJASONOD 


TA’ ONE 1958 1957 Yearly 
JLATION AND GENERAL 
Beene tors etna, Nov. Oct. Sept. Nov. Oct. 1957 1956 
Population—Chicago (000) Estimated... 3,778.7 3,776.8 3,774.8 3,756.2 3,754.3 (1/1) 3,734.6 (1/1) 3,711.0 
—Metr. Area (000) Estimated 6,546.7 6,535.2 6,523.2 6,406.7 6,395.2 (1/1) 6,278.6 (1/1) 6,138.7 
Recorded Births: 
ONG = = SS 7,817 8,317 8,558 8,007 8,468 at 98,260 92,835 
—Metr. Area (5 Ill. Counties) ____ 12,003 12,943 13,328 12,231 13,142 Tee 1505196 141,986 
Recorded Deaths: ‘ 
OU Se 3,217 3,178 2,903 3,758 3,741 1 40,433 38,427 
—Metr. Area (5 Ill. Counties) 4,902 4,776 4,388 yg eal 5,652 ag 59,567 56,291 
Marriage Licenses (Cook County) ..._.__ 3,410 B02, 3,798 Bi) 3,307 ae 42,787 44,494 
‘Total Water Pumpage: ; 
—Chicago Water £000,000 Gales = 28,256 31,502 32,932 28,610 31,688 T 373,050 377,539 
No. Main Telephones in Service: 
—Business ioe phoues seek Be Fo . 310.6 310.2 308.9 304.8 304.4 Ye 305.1 297.3 
—Residential Telephones, —_—-.---__-> 1,615.3 1,610.0 1,603.2 1,578.4 1,572.6 iG 1,582.5 1,535.3 
INDUSTRY: 
Ind. Production (194749=100 126.0 (p 125.7 120.4 120.6 125.5 A 129.5 135.3 
Bc Poodugtion (000 nde Cie oe 1,719.8 x 1,752.8 1,516.9 1,544.0 1,710.0 Al 20,733 : 20,726 
Petroleum Refining (Jan. 1957—100) 91.8 90.4 96.0 87.6 A 935 N.A. 
tri —Chgo. : ) 
ee c= tae # ee ao 14,876 14,657 13,286 14,729 ] 5,479 a 186,224 186,447 
Electric Power Prod. (000,000 K.W.H.) .. 1,754 1,787 1,696 1,695 1,745. ale 20,196 3 19,327 
Dressed Meat Und. Fed. Insp. (1953=100) 80.4 86.5 90.3 89.1 92.5 A 90.2 93.1 
FRADE: 
oS dexes (1947=100 
ee ined WOE B 147 122 120 141 11 ide cae Lis 
enlés. Seas., Adjusted 121 119 119 ae 116 A as 131 
_ Inventories, Unadjusted 160 15] 140 oe ne : as a 
—Inventories, Seas., Adjusted. 140 139 139 5 
Retailer’s Occupation Tax enna 
| (Municipal Tax Excluded) ( - $ 15.253  $ 14,428 $ 16,322  $ 15,768 T $191,938 $183,393 
Sea Meter Ares O.i-Coenee) 5 ors § 9.015 $ 10.677 $ 10,053 T $127,102 $124,130 
aoe {CAYO thse en 
Consumer Price Index (1947-49= 100) ion ms ieee 1956 194.7 mn 123.3 1195 
ee ee se ee “43976 18,685. ~~—SC«C8,592 14,848 17897 T 266,546 268,497 


New Passenger Car Sales—No. Carse= 3 : 
‘~—Annual Total. A=Average (usually monthly). Ye=Year End. p=Preliminary. N.A.=Not available. r=Revised. 
*Total gainfully employed—A pprox. 3,000,000 workers. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1947-1949=100) 


ing continued at a vigorous pace, 
with November permits surpassing 
any monthly figure over the past 
two years. 


Check book spending in Novem- 
ber, as reflected by bank debits, was 
$26.3 million, or 4.2 per cent ‘over 
the year ago level. This was the 
third in 1958 
over year ago levels. Savings receipts 
in savings and loan associations and 
time deposits in commercial banks 
in November were also appreciably 


successive increase 


DEBITS 


BANK 


MILLION DOLLARS 
800 


700 


500 


JFMAMJJASOND above year ago levels. JFMAMJJASOND 
AIK : a 1958 1957 Yearly : 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS:* Nov. Ont: Sept. Nev: Oct. 1957 1956 : 
Non-Agric. Wage and Salary Workers— > 
Nimaber (O00) Ss 2a ate 2,504.3(p) 2,490.7 2,486.0 2,626.4 2,635.8 A 2,626.6 2,623.0 
—Manufacturing (000)... += 918.0(p) —-905.9 903.5 1,001.8 1,013.0 <A 1,016.6 1,028.9 
—Non-Manufacturing (000) — 1,591.3(p) 1,584.8 1,582.5 1,624.6 1,622.8 A 1,610.0 1,594.1 
—Average Weekly Earnings 97.74(p) $ 96.74 $ 97.80 $ 92.63 5. 92.18 A $ 92.78 $ 90.04 
—Average Weekly Hours... 40.1(p) 39.9 4.3 39.8 39.5 A 40.3 41.0 : 
Total Unemp. (Est. Mid Mo.) (000) 190 190 200 95 80 A 89 69 : 
(Cook, DuPage Cos., Ill. and Lake, Ind.) 
Insured Unemployment Cook and 
DuPage Counties (000) —_________ 56.5 59.0 TE 34.4 28.5 A 36.9 31:3 
Families on Relief (Cook Co.) 28,144 27,476 26,024 22,396 21,627 A 22,622 23,386 
CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE: 
All Building Permits—Chicago.._-__. _ 2,053 2,687 2,676 1,866 2,475 T 27,298 27,191 
oes, (000) $ 24,963 $. 24,391 $ 20,312 $14,925 $ 20,329 T $328,362 $318,920 
Dwelling Units Auth. by Bldg. Permits 4,807 4,426 3,789 2,593 3,553 T 39,578 48,632 
—Single Family Units (Number) 3,296 3,519 3,144 2,120 2,966 Je 30,884 39;919 
—Apartment Units (Number) 1,511 907 645 473 587 T 8,694 8,713 
Construction Contracts Awarded 
=All, Contracts (000) $110,006 $120,552 $119,831 $106,792 $114,007 N.A N.A 
—Non- Residential Contracts (000). $ 32,912 $ 31,906 $ 31,198 $ 43,938 $ 46,277 N.A N.A 
—Commercial Contracts (000) $ 10,551 $ 10,979 $ 8,162 $ 13,683 $ 8,087 NA NA 
Index of Vacant Industrial Buildings 
(OB OG 100) <2 a ee 86.3 86.4 86.9 N.A. N.A. shoe Tou 
Industrial Plant Investment (000) $ 13,212 $ 15,625 $ 17,260 $ 16,386 $ 15,354 T $251,414 $562.479 
Construction Cost Index (1913=100) 631 631 631 623 624 A 614 595 
Structures Demolished—City of Chicago 190 141 PTAs) 95 109 At 755 484 
Real Estate Transfers—Cook County. 6,085 7,665 5,443 6,135 7,451 ak 80,900 98,404 
—Stated Consideration (000) $ 4,147 $ 5,240 $ 3,501 $ 4,253 $ 4,772 T $ 65,208 $ 74,402 
FINANCE: 
Fed. Res. Member Banks in Chicago 
—Demand Deposits (000,000) $°543359° 4 $4,311" 9 “4374 $ 4,288 - $ 4,987 Ye $ 4 
c [ , Z 33s Sie ; 5 : 459 48 
—Time Deposits (000,000) ______ $ 1,804 Semele Ske $ 1,813 $ 1,697 $ 1,689 ve 3 1,733 : teed 
es uoers Outstanding (000,000) —§$. 3,664. $ 3,709 ~ $ '3,748 $ 4,125" $ . 4,238 Ye= 3° 4,153 $ 4,055 
- ees and Ind. Loans (000,000) $ 2,622 $ 2,684 $ 2,708 $0982 $ 3,080 Ye $ 3,008 $ 2,886 
Bee oad ce See Geo oo, ges Ee $674,759 $676,327 $627,814 $638,768 A $646,509 $599,256 
arings : ea aneg D «4,68 5,415 | f é 
cae Sav. & Loan Assoc.—Cook Co. ee ae ae Pier eae See | 
—Savings Receipts (000,000)... D> a LO562 25 ee Omer Ss eo tO0.y: $ 91.3 ser 
ee (000,000) es 505 $ 700 $ 758  $ vee Gere etree 3 ald 
— ns Orig. NOOO Vee 5 85. § i * ' 
Busines Failures Chic ie ) $ 96.0 $ 93.0 $ 52.4 $ 69.4 YE S$ = 7718:5* 3 5 Gees, 
eNO MORSE Al WES we weeks ert oid abe erry 23 34 26 23 0 
ewoLaly Wiabilitiesy (000) 22 oo SURO S41 1,658 : ie ae ats 
oe eee Exch. Ree aaa es we eee : vo sa he 
—No. of Shares Traded (000)... 2,586 3,293 2,750 2,201 2,61 
ay iB T a > ? ’ 5OLL 1B 
Market Value (000) 0 $103,904 $122,051 $101,930 $ 65,319  $ 78,518 7 5864759 $964219 
TRANSPORTATION: 
Car Loads of Rev. Freight Originated 98,316( 
i 316(p) 114,102(r) 106,468 N.A. d 
Express Shipments: Rail ———— 824,800 SOLIOL 792,637 908,324 995,305 ae 7244 646 YW sil, isi 
Bt Gal-pica &. ara enews 69,722 83,937 76,262 66,508 77,752 T 605,718 918,769 
RIO COO AGI RLY | yee Say 25,755 5 
ene Laas by Common Carrier fs ane ra 24,143 24,695 de 290,22 292,346 
Ycl ‘*KS—( Jan. 58— 
Air ce. eos 1958=100)____ 100.0(p) 120.0(r) 111.6 INGAAS N.A. N.A. N.A. 
gers: ee ce aeaan ts. EOS ee 475,868 466,848 380,593 457,860 T 5,148,119 4,677,748 
Chicago ‘Transit Authority Passengers: Glee wemesaae es jeg 398,236 465,468 § T 5,811,915 4,895,887 
Ssuriace Division (000) = 33,848 
—Rapid Transit Division (000) 8,653 yen cece Ae ys tpg aee see BUEN, 
Air Mail Originated (000 Pounds) 1,448 2910 1.457 1444 1. - Rpt ae Wee 
Barge Line Freight Originated—Tons._ 296.697 391.050 «386.810 N.A rin Z a OAD 
T=Annual Total. A=Average (usuall h we Fi : reat < ie or : 
*Total gainfully ea en ene 3,000,000 workers, meniresme fapieemn an ise 


You are invited to attend the 


Doth 


ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 


Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


Secretary of Commerce 4 


LEWIS L. STRAUSS 


will make his first major address 
since his appointment to 


President Eisenhower’s Cabinet 


g 


Also meet the new OFFICERS and DIRECTORS 


who formally take office at this meeting 


| 
Demtigicdars oe oo Sa 


Please make your reservations at once. Tables seat 10. 
February 11 Tickets are $4.50 each. Reservations may be made by 
7 
12 Noon 


mail, messenger or telephone, FRanklin 2-7700. 


Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
30 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Grand Ballroom 
Palmer House 


Please reserve places for me at the 55th Annual 
Meeting, Wednesday, February 11, 1959; 12 Noon; Grand 
is enclosed. 


Ballroom, Palmer House. My check for $ 


Name es 


Please make your 


reservations promptly Firm__ 


Address Zone 


January, 1959 


the KANE SERVICE, inc. 


NVESTIGATIONS 


The Investigation Department of the Kane Service 
can help you get to the bottom of those difficult and 
frequently very costly situations involving the mis- 
behavior of company personnel. Kane Service in- 
vestigators are thoroughly experienced and fully 
qualified, and are backed with the most modern 
scientific detection equipment. All investigations are, 
of course, confidential. 


PRE-EMPLOYMENT SCREENING... 


The past history of prospective 
employees for positions involving the 
handling of money or other valuables 

can be verified by the Kane Service 

Investigation Department. Here 

the Polygraph (lie detector) can also be 
advantageously used to uncover the necessary 
facts quickly, 


INVENTORY SHORTAGES... 


Frequently, unknown to 
employees, Kane investigators 
work side-by-side with them 

to uncover the source of 

material and merchandise shortages, 


can mean important savings to you 
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BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS... 
The facts concerning excessive drinking 
or similar behavior problems by 
= employees in positions of trust can be 
quickly ascertained by Kane Service investigators. 


EMBEZZLEMENTS... 


COMPLETE POLYGRAPH 
(lie detector) FACILITIES 


The Kane Service Investigation Department has 
up-to-the-minute Polygraph facilities and skilled 
Polygraph operators. Kane Service investigation 
facilities are available for all types of investigations, 


Specialists in undercover assignments, 
Kane Service investigators 

have many successful case histories 

in solving money thefts. 
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TELEPHONE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
BOOKLET AVAILABLE 


Commerce 


Pees 
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Local Job Being Done Locally 


All reports indicate that there will again be a power- 
ful drive in the current session of Congress to get fed- 
eral aid for schools. The vociferous advocates of 
federal aid will proclaim that local governments are 
unable to meet their school needs from their own 
sources. 

In weighing this argument, here are some pertinent 
facts: 

Although voters were generally inclined to vote 
down local spending proposals on November 4, more 
than 82 per cent of the dollar value of bond issues 
proposed for school purposes were approved. 

A half million new classrooms have been built in 
the United States public school system in the past 11 
years, bringing the total to 1,200,000. More than 25 
per cent of all classrooms now in use were built in 
the last five years and more than 40 per cent in the 
past ten years. 

The number of teachers employed has increased by 
37 per cent in the past seven years and the average 
salary of teachers has been increased from $3,010 to 
$4,650. 

These facts surely belie the charge that localities 
are failing in their school responsibilities and the 
time worn conclusion of federal interventionists that 
the answer is federal absorption of yet another clearly 
local obligation. 


Building the New Chicago 


A first of the year survey reveals that more than a 
half billion dollars will be spent for public works and 
improvements by local governments in Chicago in 
1959. This sum will be expended on projects ranging 


- from such giant undertakings as the Northwest Super- 


highway aud improvement of O’Hare Field to such 
relatively small undertakings, which nevertheless are 
vital to the community’s welfare, as remodelling of 
Children’s Hospital. 

The program is so comprehensive that it is difficult 
to find a phase of the community’s development 
which is overlooked. 

Parks and streets will be improved, additional 
berths for ocean-going vessels will be completed at 
Navy Pier, a vast amount of work will be done on the 
filtration plant now being built in the lake north of 


the Pier, additional outlying garages for offstreet 


parking will be built, millions will be invested in 
new sewers and new street lighting, and public hos- 


pitals will be improved. 
Not many years ago Chicago's detractors said the 
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city lagged far behind other great metropolitan areas 
in meeting the needs of its mushrooming population. 
Chicagoans can now assert with confidence and pride 
that this no longer is the case, if ever it was. Chicago 
today, in fact, is far ahead of most cities and second 
to none in the vigor and on the broad front with 
which it is attacking its community responsibilities. 
It is well to remember, too, that though these respon- 
sibilities pose many grave problems, they arise be- 
cause the community is in a new and vigorous growth 
cycle. 


Myths About the Market 


The stock market is not setting the pace for the econ- 
omy. It merely reflects what is occurring elsewhere. 

That important statement of fact — and it is a fact 
that needs to be much better known than currently 
seems to be the case — was made by Keith Funston, 
president of the New York Stock Exchange, in a talk 
dealing with “myths” about the market. 

The stock market’s activity, Mr. Funston said, has 
indicated a deep concern over the prospect of con- 
tinued inflation. In his words: “Whether or not such 
fear is unreasonable, as some government experts and 
economists would have us believe, is beside the point. 
Such fear does exist and it will take more than words 
to alleviate it.” 

Mr. Funston also told some other truths about the 
stock market of today. It reflects a shortage of stock 
presently available to meet investor needs. To quote 
him again: “Our antiquated and totally unrealistic tax 
laws, particularly the capital gains levy, have caused 
investors to lock up billions of dollars worth of stock, 
rather than pay the whopping capital gains tax pen- 
alty leveled against successful investments.” On top 
of that, companies have been discouraged from issuing 
more stock to finance their growth and have relied on 
debt financing instead. The cause here is the double 
tax on corporate dividends. Because of this tax and 
because interest on debt is tax deductible, a company 
raising equity money finds it costs twice as much to 
return a dollar to shareholders as would be required 
if the company raised capital by borrowing. 

Our obsolete and punitive tax system is distorting 
the financing of enterprise just as it is distorting al- 
most all other economic activities. 
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e Special Tax School — District Di- 
rector H. Alan Long of the Internal 
Revenue Service has asked employ- 
ers of 200 or more who wish to assist 
their employes in the preparation 
of their 1958 income tax returns to 
send qualified representatives to a 
special tax information school to be 
conducted by the local IRS office. 
The Tax School will be held in the 
Prudential Building Auditorium, 
130 E. Randolph Drive, on Thurs- 
day, January 22, 1959. Employers 
who wish to make reservations 
should write to Tax School, Box 
1193, Chicago 90; or phone DEar- 
born 2-4500 and ask for Tax School. 


e Operation Job Training — Start- 
ing the first week in March, WIT W 
(Channel 11) will telecast a series of 
educational programs for the benefit 
of people employed in industry who 
wish to continue their education. 
Six courses are being scheduled by 
the Chicago City Junior College in 
the 5-to-7 p.m. period. They include 
public speaking, business English, 
college algebra, business law, and 


physical science. A number of busi-. 


ness firms are expected to provide 
television sets in lounges and other 
assembly rooms to make it possible 
for workers at the close of the day 
to get a snack and to take their col- 
lege work via television. Informa- 
tion on how to obtain college credit 
for these courses is available through 
the TV office, Chicago City Junior 
College, 3400 North Austin Avenue, 
Chicago 34, Illinois. (Phone SPring 
7-7900.) 


e Welfare and Pension Plan Forms 
— Advisory forms (with instructions) 
are now available in quantities up 
to 50 from the local office of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, 105 W. 
Adams St., for “publishing” welfare 
and pension fund plan descriptions 
required by the Welfare and Pen- 
sion Funds Disclosure Act which be- 
came effective on January 1, 1959. 


Annual report forms will be avail- 
able at the Department's office soon. 
Use of the forms is optional. 

The local office is not authorized 
to interpret or explain the new law 
so requests. for such information 
should be addressed to the Welfare 
and Pension Reports Division, Bu- 
reau of Labor Standards, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington 25, 
DG: 


oe New “Ticker Tape” TV Series — 
The new series of “Ticker Tape” 
programs, half hour weekly educa- 
tional telecasts in the investment 
field, has started on WITW (Chan- 
nel 11). ‘The programs are on every 
Wednesday evening at 7:30. ‘The 
series is presented by the Central 
States group of the Investment. 
Bankers Association of America. 
Ezra Solomon, professor of finance 
at the University of Chicago school 
of business, is the moderator. 


e Billion Dollars Worth of Con- 
struction — The Chicago metropol- 
itan area has a new building con- 
struction potential of $1 billion dur= 
ing 1959, according to Morton Bod- 
fish, board chairman and president 
of the First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Chicago. The 
City proper and its six-county sub- 
urban surrounding area stands in 
need of 50,000 construction units 
this year. Of this total, 20,000 would 
supply the minimum yearly volume 
required to maintain the size and 
quality level of housing stock. The 
other 30,000 new units would be re- 
quired to keep pace with the yearly 
increase in population, Mr. Bodfish 
said. 


e 41.4 Million People to Move in 
1960 — The coming of age in 1960- 
65 of the babies born during World 
War II will boost inter-city, long- 


distance moving in 1960 alone to 


41.4 million people moved, 20 per 
cent above the estimated 1958 indus- 


try total of 34.5 million people. 
This prediction and that of the to- 


tal long-distance moving bill sur- 


passing $1.3 billion were made by 
James C. Connell, general manager 
of Atlas Van-Lines, Inc., Chicago. 
Mr. Connell expects “part of the 
moving industry’s new business will 
come directly from the ‘new’ fami- 
lies, but most will result from plant 
expansions and relocations made 
necessary by the increased popula- 
tion.” He said some 63 per cent of 
all city-to-city moves today are made 
by business executives and _profes- 
sional personnel promoted and 
transferred to new locations. This, 
too, he added, will increase greatly 
with the population boom and with 
the expanding of the so-called exec- 
utive ranks. 


e Changed Income Tax Rules — 
Many taxpayers will find it to their 
advantage to take a close look at the 
income tax changes made in 1958 
legislation, according to Commerce 
Clearing House. More than 200 sit- 
uations are affected by the new in- 
come tax law, enacted by Congress 
in its closing sessions. All kinds of 
taxpayers from collapsible corpora- 
tions to policemen will find them- 
selves affected by these changes. Un- 
der consideration for almost two 
years, the measure was originally 
designed to eliminate 28 “unin- 
tended hardships and _ benefits.” 
Gathering momentum and new pro- 
visions as it progressed, notably 
small business tax relief, the new 
law contains 109 individual sections. 
The result is the most extensive 
change in the income tax ground 
rules since the complete overhaul- 
ing made by the Internal Revenue 
Code in 1954. 


e November Retail Price Rise — 
Retail prices nose 0.4 per cent in No- 
vember, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board’s 
monthly consumer price index. ‘The 
rise brought the all-items index for 
the United States to 107.8 (1953= 
100), 1.8 per cent above year-ago 
levels. Purchasing power of the con- 
sumer dollar declined to 92.8 cents 
(1953 dollar=100 cents), which was 
1.7 cents below November, 1957. 


_ e All-time Peak Predicted — Home 


lending by the nation’s 6,000 savings 
and loan associations in 1958 will 
‘each an all-time peak of $12 bil- 
lion, the United States Savings and 
Loan League estimates. This would 


represent an increase of 16 per cent 
over the $10.5 billion loaned by 
these institutions last year. 


e Giant Salt Shaker Job — More 
than 2,000,000 tons of salt — enough 
to fill a giant salt shaker two-and-a- 
half times the size of the Empire 
State Building — will be spread on 
the nation’s streets and highways to 
remove this winter’s snow and ice. 
This record tonnage will be used by 
38 state highways departments and 
by a preponderance of the major 
cities located in the nation’s snow 
belt, according to the Salt Institute. 


e U.S. Research and Development 
Spending — Federal spending for 
scientific research and development 
amounted to about $3.4 billion in 
fiscal year 1958, ended last June 20, 
according to a report released re- 
cently by the National Science Foun- 
dation. ‘This reflects an increase of 
13 per cent over the 1957 outlay of 
$3 billion. 


© Retail Prices Stable Retail 

prices remained virtually stable in 

October, dipping a mere 0.1 per 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Federalism: 


William A. McDonnell 


A Challenge For Businessmen 


The preemption of states’ rights is a trend toward more standardization 


and regimentation and a threat to business; here’s why 


N THIS country, federalism is a 
principle which provides for a 
division of governmental powers 

between a central government and 
the state governments—with both 
levels of government deriving their 
power from the same fundamental 
source. That source is the Constitu- 
tion. Under the Constitution, the 
national government is not subordi- 
nate to the states, nor are the states 
subordinate to the national govern- 
ment. The two levels of government 
are supposed to be coordinate. The 
combination of central and state gov- 
ernments cOnstitutes our federal 
government. 

Nearly everyone has formed the 
habit of referring to the central gov- 
ernment with headquarters at Wash- 
ington as the “federal” government. 
That is wrong, technically speaking, 
but the habit seems to be too well 
entrenched to break. 

In recent years, the principle of 
federalism has been under critical 


The National Capitol, Washing- 
ton, D. C. If the present trend continues, 
state legislatures will become debating so- 
cieties with no real authority and all ‘edicts 
and directives will emanate from Washing- 
ton, predicts the author 


By WILLIAM A. McDONNELL 


President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


assault. It has been undercut, abused 
and distorted. We have witnessed a 
steady encroachment of national gov- 
ernment authority over the affairs 
of the states and a concentration and 
centralization of power in Washing- 
ton. 


Lack Definition 


In one important piece of legisla- 
tion after another, the Congress has 
been negligent in failing to define 
where Washington authority ends 
and where states’ rights take over. 
Supreme Court decisions have been 
stripping the states of the right and 
power to protect their own people. 

If the present trend continues, our 
state boundary lines will become 
meaningless Jines on the map. Our 
state legislatures will be reduced to 
debating societies, with no. real 
power to act except perhaps as to 
the control of noxious weeds along 
the farm-to-market roads. 


Everything else will be regulated 
by edicts and directives out of Wash- 
ington. And a bureaucrat will be on 
hand to see they are obeyed. Our 
governors will be demoted to cere- 
monial figures whose usefulness will 
be limited to crowning Miss Thistle- 
blossom of 1965 or cutting the rib- 
bon at the opening of a new high- 
way. 

Two unpleasant looking charac- 
ters named standardization and reg- 
imentation are lurking in the wings 
of the national theater, all ready to 
take over the traditional role of our 
federal-state relationship. It is that 
relationship which underwrites our 
basic liberties and has made the 
United States the political, economic 
and social success of the world. The 
essence of that relationship is the 
10th Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

What does it say? It says that “the 
powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor pro- 
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hibited by it to the states are re- 
served to the states, respectively, or 
to the people.” : 

That amendment is becoming a 
mockery. It has been by-passed, cir- 
cumvented, flouted and ignored. 
Here are some examples of encroach- 
ment on the real meaning of fed- 
eralism. The first one has to do with 
Alabama. 

Some years ago, Alabama's legisla- 
ture enacted a law designed to pro- 
tect the health of its citizens by the 
inspection of renovated butter. The 
United States Supreme Court held 
that under the national pure food 
laws, Congress had assumed jurisdic- 
tion, leaving Alabama powerless to 
protect its own citizens in a special 
case. The court’s ruling was based 
on the fact that some of this butter 
was shipped in interstate commerce. 


Stand Test of Time 


Our national pure food and drug 
laws are necessary, constructive, and 
have stood the test of time. Further- 
more, the power to regulate inter- 
state commerce belongs in the hands 
of the central government. But it is 
one thing to have a central govern- 
ment supply a needed service Or pro- 
vide a needed regulation. It is an 
entirely different thing to have a 
central government forbid state and 
local governments to supplement or 
even duplicate those services. 

Here’s another specific case of pre- 
emption: The Pennsylvania courts 
convicted a man under state sedition 
statutes for advocating the violent 
overthrow of the government. The 
United States Supreme Court af- 
firmed a ruling which threw out the 
conviction on the grounds that the 
state laws had been superseded by an 
act of Congress. The ruling had the 
effect of rendering unenforceable 
the sedition and subversion laws of 
42 states and two territories, even 
though some of these laws had been 
in effect for decades. 

In Virginia, for example, a nar- 
cotics peddler challenged the state 
law under which he was being prose- 
cuted with the contention that the 
national government’s narcotics law 
pre-empted the field. 

Senator Byrd of Virginia cited this 
case on the Senate floor and raised 
a pertinent question. Here is what 
he said: “Must state laws prohibiting 
traffic in narcotics, kidnapping, etc., 
be disregarded because of federal 
laws against these heinous criraes? 
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Carried to the extreme conclusion, 
it may be contended that the federal 
Supreme Court can destroy the states 
by application of this pre-emption 
doctrine. It would have only to hold 
that federal tax laws pre-empt state 
authority to levy taxes.” 

That is the end of the quotation, 
but I wish the Senator had gone on 
to remark that national laws have 
already just about pre-empted state 
authority to levy taxes. The suction 
pump of the national income tax, 
and other national taxes, pulls so 
much money into Washington that 
states with a “do-it-yourself” urge 
are often hard-pressed for funds. 

The remedy is an appeal to Wash- 
ington for treasury aid which means 
you get some of your own money 
back, less the administrative cost of 
collecting it in the first place, and 
less the administrative cost of dis- 
bursing it. And then, there is often 
a surprise in what might look like 
a free box of cracker-jacks. The sur- 
prise is an order from Washington 
which tells you how to spend the 
money which was really yours to 
begin with. 

One of the clearest and most pre- 
cise examples of the pre-emption 
doctrine has to do with labor. What 
happens when public utility em- 
ployes go on strike. The community 
is immediately crippled. Hospitals 
need electricity in their operating 
rooms. Schools must have public 
transportation. ‘Traffic lights must 
work. Yet the states are barred from 
protecting their citizens against the 


painful interruptions. in service re- 


sulting from such labor disputes. 
Wisconsin Case 


Wisconsin — among other states — 
tried to cope with situations like 
this. It passed a law which iniposed 
arbitration on utilities in the event 
that bargaining failed to settle a 
union demand. The United States 
Supreme Court ruled that because 
Congress had entered the field of 
labor legislation, the Wisconsin law 
was superseded, and the same deci- 
sion struck down the efforts of other 
states to deal with disputes in the 
public utility field. 

And that is only half the story. 
The central government itself has 
no authority to prohibit such work 
stoppages. It can do so only if the 
dispute affects an entire industry or 
a substantial part of that industry, 
and then only if the dispute imperils 


national health or safety or affects 
interstate commerce. The states and 
communities are out on a limb, and 
at the mercy of sufficient power to 
saw that limb off. 

At the last session of the Congress 
an amendment offered to the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill sought to return to 
the states the power to regulate pub- 
lic utility strikes. The amendment 
was rejected. It is true that wherever 
state laws are in direct and positive 
conflict with constitutional national 
laws, the state laws must fall by the 
wayside. We all recognize that. The 
real issue is not whether central goy- 
ernment or state laws shall domi1- 
nate. The real issue has to do with 
the survival of state laws or state 
authority to enact laws to comple- 
ment or supplement federal action. 


Nullify State Action 


In recent decisions, the Supreme 
Court has nullified state action by 
presuming an implied intent of the 
Congress to pre-empt the entire field 
whenever the Congress has legislated 
in that field. If the Congress flatly 
declared that its law was intended. 
to supersede all state enactments on 
the subject, no legal confusion could 
result. But Congress seldom so spec- 
ifies. And trouble often ensues. 

Until recent years, the ruie of 
judicial interpretation followed the 
principle that state laws should be 
permitted to operate where the Con- 
stitution allows both the central and ~ 
state governments to assert jurisdic- 
tion except on two conditions. ‘The 
first condition was that national law 
must be followed where it expressly 
supersedes state laws. The second 
condition was that national law must 
be recognized where it is in conflict 
with state law to the extent that a 
choice must be made. 

But nowhere in the Taft-Hartley 
Act did the Congress state that it 
intended the law to supersede state 
action in the labor management 
field. Quite to the contrary, the law 
specifically protects the power of the 
states to outlaw the union or closed 
shop agreement, and on that section 
hinges the power of states to ad- 
vance, adopt or reject right-to-work 
legislation. But otherwise states are 
precluded from preventing abuses 
in labor-management disputes even 
though the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board refuses to take action. 

The National Labor Relations 

(Continued on page 30) 
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What Is Potential for Port of Chicago? 


Here are results of first survey ever made of firms 


in Chicago’s Tributary Area engaged in exporting 


OW big will the Port of Chi- 
cago become upon the com- 

pletion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway? As a major inland ocean 
outlet, how much business can the 
Port of Chicago be expected to gen- 
erate? What must be done before 
the anticipated impact of the en- 
larged St. Lawrence Seaway can be 
realized? 

In answer to the first question: 
export tonnage of general cargo 
through the Port of Chicago in 1960 
will increase 399 per cent over the 
tonnage reported moving through 
the Port of Chicago in 1956. By 1965 
export tonnage of general cargo will 
have increased 512 per cent over the 
1956 export tonnage. Movement of 
grain through the Port of Chicago 
in 1960 will be 2.5 times the 1956 
shipment; by 1965 it will be in- 
creased to 5.5 times the 1956 move- 
ment. 


What’s the Potential? 


As a major inland ocean outlet, 
how much business can the Port of 
Chicago be expected to generate? 

In 1956 the Chicago Tributary 

- Area — the area where the Port of 
Chicago has a freight rate or ship- 
ping advantage over other ocean- 
outlet ports — originated approxi- 
mately 13.5 million tons of export 
freight; of this export tonnage, 
slightly more than 2.5 million tons 
was classified as general cargo and 
11 million tons as bulk cargo. The 

- dollar values of this export tonnage 
amounted to $2.8 billion of general 

~ cargo and approximately $600 mil- 

~ lion of bulk commodities. 

~ In 1956 only 122,761 tons (five 

e per cent) of the 2.5 million tons of 

~ general cargo export tonnage orig- 
~ inating in the Tributary Area moved 
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By De VER SHOLES 


Director of Business Research 
and Statistics, Chicago Associ- 
ation of Commerce and Industry 


AREAS OF FREIGHT RATE ADVANTAGE 
FOR MAJOR GREAT LAKES PORTS 
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CHICAGO'S TRIBUTARY AREA OF FREIGHT RATE 
AND SHIPPING ADVANTAGE 


Chart | — TOTAL GENERAL CARGO EXPORT TONNAGE ee oe eis oe ee 

1 ’ 
ORIGINATING IN CHICAGO’S TRIBUTARY AREA ape by 1960 and to 629,000 tons by 
1965. The story is the same with 
grain exported from the Tributary 
Area. The Port of Chicago handled 
only 3.5 per cent of the total 1956 
tonnage of grain moving from the 
Tributary Area into export. By 1960, 
the Chicago Port should be handling 
8.6 per cent of the total and by 1965, 
at least 20 per cent. Conceivably, at! 
some future date, all general cargo 
and bulk cargo originating in the 
Tributary Area should be handled 
through Port Chicago. 
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an SAND TONS 
pee What~must be done before the 


full potential of the enlarged St. 
Lawrence Seaway can be realized? 
First, rates that are at least com- 
petitive or probably a little lower 
Chart 1! — TOTAL GENERAL CARGO EXPORT — than the prevailing combined land- 
DOLLAR VALUE ocean rates must be established on 
many more commodities. 

Second, adequate facilities and 
port-services must be available at 
the Port of Chicago for handling the 
increased volume of traffic which the 
Seaway will generate. 

Third, frequency of sailing sched- 


Processed foods and animal 
products 


Machinery, transportation 
equipment, instruments 


Primary and fabricated metal 
products 


Chemical, coal, petroleum, 
rubber, plastic products 


Wood, stone, clay, glass and 
miscellaneous products 


Textile, apparel, leather, 
printing, paper products 


Machinery, transportation 
equipment, instruments 


Processed foods and animal 
products 


Chemical, coal, petroleum, 
rubber, plastic products 


Phmiacy and fabricated. mnctal ules to foreign destinations through- 
products out the world must be adequate to 
Rvcedietone; clay. elise and A handle the potential tonnage that 
miscellaneous products will be awaiting shipment at the 
Textile, apparel, leather, Port of Chicago. 
printing, paper products : _ Fourth, because of the increased 


transit time to many countries, for- 

O 400 800 1,200 1,600 2,000 2,400 eign consignees must be educated to 
THOUSAND DOLLARS allow more lead time in ordering so 

as to take advantage of the Seaway 
economies. z 
These are some of the findings 
and forecasts of the first survey ever 
made of companies in the Tributary 
Chart 111 — GENERAL CARGO EXPORT TONNAGE — Area engaged in exporting. Two 
1956, 1960, 1965 (Through Chicago) years in the making, the study was 

y made by the Business, Research and 

Statistics Division of the Chicago 


neon rae 
“MMU Association of Commerce and Indus- 
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Processed foods and animal 
products 


Epimary and fabricated metal yy export tonnage originating in Chi- 
procucts AS5SW.pW\) WO WDWDWDWDDD’’Wv:r B»Eb»»"B"*beha8FW cago’s "Tributary Area (see map, 
Machinery, transportation page 17) and to estimate tons of 
equipment, instruments KKK Quy traffic which will pass through the 
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f bay a 4, . . 

Fublion plastic’ products Keech Seaway is opened. Approximately 
Wood, stone, clay, glass and ; 1956 satis OE Oe me yn 
Piatellavesus proddcte 1960 ributary Area engaged in export- 
ing took part in the study. 

Textile, apparel, leather, 1965 ivi i 
“Te A la Q The study was divided into two 


types of cargo according to the phys- 

ical characteristics of the material 

O SO 100 ISO 200 250 300 handled: one, general cargo, which 
THOUSAND TONS includes manufactured and _ proc- 
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_ essed commodities which are pack- 
aged in some way in boxes, bags, 
| cartons, crates, or some sort of con- 
_ tainer; two, bulk cargo, such as 
| grain, sulphur, molasses, coal, and 
_ tanker cargo which is carried loose 
or unpackaged in the holds of ships. 

Because of the difficulties of pre- 
dicting world conditions, rates of 
exchange, trade agreements and 
other international factors that 
might occur in future years, esti- 
mates from the survey of general 
cargo tonnage which will move 
through the Port of Chicago in 1960 
and 1965 are projected on the basis 
of 1956 export tonnage. (See Chart 3, 
page 18.) The estimates are also 
based on the assumptions that the 
combined domestic and ocean rates 
via Chicago will be competitive with 
rates via ocean ports and that ade- 
quate facilities and port services will 
be available at the Port of Chicago 
for handling large volumes of traf- 
fic. Of the total of 489,374 tons of 
general cargo estimated to be 
shipped through the Port of Chi- 
cago in 1960, 170,220 tons (34.8 per 
cent) will be shipped by firms not 
using the Seaway in 1956. 


Nine Sub-areas 


In order further to pinpoint the 

place of origin within the Tributary 
Area of 1956 export general cargo 
shipments, the area was divided into 
nine sub-areas. As may be seen on 
Chart 4, page 19, 41 per cent of the 
tonnage originated in the Chicago 
Metropolitan area, 20.2 per cent 
originated in downstate Illinois, 18.9 
per cent originated in Iowa and 
Southern Minnesota, and 9.9 per 
cent originated in Indiana and 
Southwestern Michigan. The rest of 
the total general cargo shipments 
(ten per cent) originated in the bal- 
ance of the Tributary Area. 
At the present time east coast and 
gulf coast ports share almost equally 
in export tonnage shipped from 
Chicago’s Tributary Area. (See 
Chart 6, page 19.) Diversion of 
traffic to the improved St. Lawrence 
Seaway is expected to affect east 
coast ports most. Gulf coast ports 
are expected to be affected to a lesser 
_ degree than east coast ports. Diver- 
sion of traffic from west coast ports 
is not anticipated to any significant 
= extent. 


Chart IV — ORIGINATION OF 1956 EXPORT TONNAGE 
OF GENERAL CARGO BY REGIONS 
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Chart V — 1956 EXPORT TONNAGE OF GENERAL 
CARGO MOVEMENT BY TYPE OF CARRIER 
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Chart VI— LOCATION OF EXIT FROM U. S. OF 1956 
GENERAL CARGO EXPORT TONNAGE 
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Architect’s drawing of the $5 million Mercantile Na- 
tional Bank Building which is now under construction 
at Jackson Boulevard and Clinton Street. The 15 story 
structure will have a 159 foot frontage on Jackson Boule- 
vard and 165 foot frontage on Clinton Street. Comple- 
tion is scheduled for the spring of 1960. Friedman, Al- 
schuler & Sincere is the architect for the structure which 
is the first major project toward redevelopment of the 
area just west of the River in Downtown Chicago 


In the research laboratories of Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana), physicist Emil Banas uses a bas- 
ketball to bend rocksalt crystals, to increase the 
sensitivity of x-ray analysis. Applying force to 
the top of the basketball distributes the pressure 
just right to bend the fragile crystal over a heated 
mold without breaking it. The curved crystal 
separates x-rays into a radiation pattern that re- 
veals the kind and amount of chemical elements 
Present in complex petroleum products 
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Model of Inland Steel Company’s new ore 
carrier which will be christened the ‘‘Ed- 
ward L. Ryerson’’ when launched early in 
1960. The vessel which will be 730 feet 
long is said to be the largest and most 
powerful (9,000 horsepower) ship ever 
designed for the Great Lakes trade. It is 
estimated it will cost over $8 million when 
completely equipped 


Warren Ackerman, Jr. (seated), general ‘manager of the Pyro- — 
tronics Division of Baker Industries, Inc., Newark, N. J. demon- 
strating the new ‘’Pyr-A-Larm’’ detection system which auto- 
matically warns of combustion gases in as little time as 13 seconds. 
Watching the demonstration are (left to right) : Robert G. Hayes, 
assistant superintendent of Cook County schools; Father Wm. O. 
Goedert, assistant superintendent, Catholic School Board; Chief 
Fred Kempf, Chicago Fire Insurance Patrol; and Albert H. Peter- 
sen, assistant fire commissioner of the Chicago Fire Department 
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Highlights 


The National Cylinder Gas Division of 
Chemetron Corporation has introduced the 
first automatic electric rail welding system 
manufactured in the U. S. The new con- 
tinuous-rail welding system joins the 
standard 39-foot long rails into quarter 
mile lengths which eliminates the ‘‘click- 
ety-clack’’ noise and is said to produce 
economies in track installation and main- 
tenance. Above: the continuous rail 
emerges from the opening in the end of 
this special railroad car while standard 
length rails are fed into the other end 


Left: Inside the rail car above, a unique 
rail pusher or squeeze conveyor developed : 
by Link Belt Company transports the rail 
after the welding process. The conveyor 
applies a uniform driving force to the rail 
no matter how long it becomes. Also left: 
the flexible steel rails welded into continu- 
ous lengths a quarter of a mile long travel 
on a train of 34 flat cars from the place . 
they are welded to the location where they : 
will be installed as railroad track 


Northern Ulinois Gas Company continues 
its $141 million construction program as 
workmen install three 30-inch Rockwell- 
Nordstrom valves on the company’s new 
2,500-foot main segment. Costing $175,- 
c 000 this project is designed to increase 
= service for the Chicago area. During the 
2 next year Northern Illinois Gas plans to 
: install three miles of 30-inch and 24-inch 
= main to provide additional supplies of 
; natural gas. The complete program is 
scheduled for completion in 1962 
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Accommodations at Chicago’s newest hotel, Executive House 


HETHER you're the presi- 
Wee of your company or the 

driver of one of its trucks, 
you can find in Chicago new and 
modern hotel rooms precisely suited 
to your needs. A surge in motel and 
hotel building is swelling the area’s 
room supply with new quarters tail- 
ored to meet the differing demands 
of some 10 million visitors who come 
to Chicago each year. 

For the board chairman or corpo- 
rate president, the new $7 million 
Executive House, opening this 
month (January), offers balcony 
suites, complete with kitchenettes, 
drive-in garage and both direct-dial 
and switchboard ’phone service — at 
a top rate of $625 per month. Just 
off Michigan Ave., at 71 E. Wacker 
Drive, the new 40-story structure, 
with 448 living units, combines a 
lakefront view with easy access to 
the city’s financial and business cen- 
ters. 


Free Soup 


Across town, in the freight ter- 
minal district, the weary truck driver 
finds a free cup of hot soup awaiting 
him when he pulls into the Motor 
World Hotel at 5300 S. Pulaski 
Road, or its new twin, Motor World 
West, at 5255 W. 47th St. Here, at 
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$3 a night, the world’s first hotels 
especially designed and built to 
serve the trucking industry provide 
sound-proof rooms, light-proof win- 
dow shades, station wagon service to 
nearby truck terminals, and a men’s 
wear shop that specializes in uni- 
forms and work clothes. 

Running the gamut between Mo- 
tor World’s comfortable practicality 
and the top-drawer luxury of Execu- 
tive House, a host of new motels 
have sprung up in Chicago and its 
suburbs. Within the city limits alone, 
some 25 motels have opened since 
1953, many of them plush palaces 
along Chicago’s famous lakefront. 

The Greater Chicago Hotel Asso- 
ciation estimates that the city, now 
has close to 140,000 rooms, with 
around 4,000 added in the last five 
years. Almost 20,000 rooms are in 
major hotels in the central area, 
giving Chicago the largest centrally 
located room “package” of any city 
in the nation—a major factor in the 
choice of convention sites. 


Though they’re at opposite ends 
of the city as well as the rate sched- 
ule, Executive House and Motor 
World exemplify the big post-war 
increase in direct company use of 
hotel services. 

Executive House caters not only 
to the individual who wants prestige 


A Boom in Rooms 


Surge in building and 


supply of rooms 


quarters in the heart of the city, but 
also to companies desiring perma- 
nent rooms for travelling personnel 
or business guests. A growing num- 
ber of firms are leasing suites or 
blocks of rooms in major cities on 
an annual basis to save time and 
costs and to guarantee that space 
will be available on emergency trips 
or in crowded periods. Leases at 
Executive House can run up to 10 
years, with special provision, if de- 
sired, for temporary rental to tram 
sients on advance notice from per- 
manent tenants. 

Companies already leasing space 
at Executive House include the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, Continental Assur- 
ance Company, Continental Cas- 
ualty Company, Gregg-Moore Litho- 
graphing Company, Novilium Proc- 
essing Company, John R. Thomp- 
son Company, and the Hupp Corpo- 
ration, of Cleveland, Ohio. Manu- 
facturing, publishing and advertis- 
ing executives are leasing suites for 
their personal use, with the heaviest 
demand from busy suburbanites who 
frequently must stay in town on 
business. 


Charge Accounts 


At the Motor World Hotels, 98 


per cent of the space is used by large — 


trucking firms, members of the 
American Trucking Association, and 
70 per cent of the dollar volume is 
handled through company charge 
accounts. Instead of a formal lease, 
the company merely wires or ‘phones 
Motor World how many of its driv- 
ers to expect each week, and the 
hotel guarantees to house them. 
Motor World functions as a part 
of the trucking industry, dispatching 
drivers on schedule, maintaining 24- 
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tor Chicagoland’s Hotels and Motels 


renovating adds 4,000 units to city’s 


available for transient guests 


By JUNE BLYTHE 
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50th on the Lake, a motel with 301] rooms 


hour restaurant service, and provid- 
ing a free block-long parking area 
for trucks not terminating their 
hauls here. Companies regularly 
using its services include some of the 
nation’s largest — All States Freight, 
Inc., Gordons Transports, Inc., Hu- 
ber and Huber Motor Express, 
Norwalk Truck Lines, Inc., Red 
Star Transit Co., Inc., and Ringsby 
Truck Lines. 


Commercial Contracts 


In the suburban area, growth of 
business and industry has spurred 
construction of opulent new motels 
catering exclusively or primarily to 
commercial use. At least two, the 
Americana Motel, at Mannheim 
Road and North Ave., Stone Park, he t 
and Weller’s Motor Lodge, 6450 W. Motor World Hotel, especially designed and built to serve the trucking industry 
Touhy Ave., Niles, have been built 
expressly to serve the needs of busi- 
ness in their areas. 

Weller’s began four years ago with 
50 units, now has 140. Its several 
meeting rooms are equipped with 
audio systems, blackboards, and per- 
manent movie screens. For after- 
‘conference hours, the nine-acre es- 
tablishment offers a swimming pool, 
restaurant and two cocktail lounges. 
Three station wagons provide trans- 
portation to surrounding industrial 
plants and offices and to O'Hare 
Field. As illustration of the trend 
from the early tourist cabins to mod- 
ern commercial facilities, Weller’s 
~ reports that about 45 per cent of its 
~~ guests arrive without cars! 

Z Companies which frequently book 


their business meetings at Weller’s Avenue Motel, now under construction at the northwest corner of Michigan Avenue 
(Continued on page 26) and Roosevelt Road 
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Formula for Success: Copy and Adapt 


Management of small successful firms find that 


mimicking big business methods pays dividends 


HE ability of larger business to 

ride out recessions is admitted- 

ly better than that of smaller 
companies. For this phenomenon 
there is ample explanation: larger 
of the major 
company, better sales and marketing 
organization, ability to maintain an 
advertising schedule, consistent prod- 
uct development, a more diversified 


financial resources 


line of products. 


Some of this, obviously, is beyond 
the capacities of smaller firms. But 
investigation and experience disclose 
the surprising fact that most small 
firms which manage to hold their 
even 
against a downward business cycle, 
have done so primarily because they 
have learned to copy the methods 
of big business. As one of the per- 
sistent traits of successful smaller 
business, this practice of copying 
has rarely. been noted by investiga- 


own against big business 


tors. But it works. 


Areas For Copying 


Investigation shows that the areas 
in which copying of big business 
practices by smaller business has 
been successful are: organization of 
research 
advertis- 
research 
develop- 


sales and marketing staffs, 
and product development, 
ing and publicity, market 
and study, and executive 
ment. 


Why don’t more smaller companies 
follow this practice of copying big 
business in these areas? Part of the 
reason is that many smaller business- 
men believe they have brains enough 
to beat their larger competitors with- 
out aping their methods — and some 
can. But another part of the reason 
is that smaller businessmen rarely 
have access to the specific solutichs 
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which big businesses have developed 
to maintain position, or to meet 
changing conditions. By the time 
most smaller companies do find out 
—when it is common knowledge in 
the press — it is almost too late; con- 
ditions have changed again and a 
new solution is in the offing. 
However, those presidents of 
smaller corporations who do un- 
cover the methods used by big busi- 
ness, often profit by the experience 
in every part of the business cycle. 
This has been my own informal 
finding with businessmen at the 
Management Seminar for Smaller 
Business at the University of Chi- 
cago. It is now reinforced by a new 
study by the Carnegie Institute’s 
Graduate School of Industrial Ad- 
ministration. The report—after four 
years and $170,000 of a Ford Founda- 
tion grant to investigate the prob- 
lem — indicated that most successful 


small businesses managed to main- 


tain their growing stature by frankly 
copying the methods of big business 


and adapting them to a smaller. 


operation. 
As the Carnegie report indicates, 


Bernard B. Berger 


By BERNARD B. BERGER 


Director, Management Seminar 
for Smaller Business, University of Chicago 


the vast bulk of smaller companies 
do not approach a problem as if 
they. were scientific investigators. 
Whether it’s the installation of a 
stock option plan, retirement bene- 
fits, a change in salesmen’s bonuses 
or quotas, a diversification of the 
product line — what many successful 
companies mean when they say they 
will “investigate” a probiem is that 
they will look to see what a few 
large bellwether companies have 
done, and then endeavor to do the 
saine thing. Unfortunately, not every 
small company knows how to ascer- 
tain precisely what larger companies 
are doing in a given area. 


Initiate Scientific Studies 


For example, the first companies 
to use computer machines for pay- 
rolls were the large firms already 
heavily involved in using computers 
for processing of engineering an 
scientific data. Some of these giant 
companies initiated genuine scien- 
tific studies as to whether the ma- 
chines could be applied to account- 
ing and other functions. 

Then, once the ball started roll- 
ing, other medium-sized companies 
began running after it. Later, the 
more successful smaller companies 
began “investigating,” and the per- 
sistent ones dug around until they 
found out what companies were 
using a computer for accounting pro- 
cedures and how well those com- 
panies liked it (some didn’t). A good 
proportion of the smaller firms then 
followed suit by adapting the idea 
to their own operations. This was 
most commonly done by renting 
time on a centralized computer. 


But to the vast bulk of smaller 
(Continued on page 28) 
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GAS AT WORK 


for 


Chicago's Industry 


The main entrance to the new 
Burny Bros, Bakery in Chicago. 


| The 85-foot long oven shown above is one of seven modern Gas bake ovens which are operated on a 24- 
hour basis at Burny Bros. Bakery, 4600 W. Chicago Ave. In addition, four large Gas-fired boilers operated 
on an off-peak Gas rate basis are used in the many other phases of bakery production. 


For almost 50 years, Burny Bros. has the high standards demanded for their 
been producing delicious bakery goods products. The automatic heat controls 
for the people of Chicage. During this of today’s modern Gas ovens maintain 
half-century they have grown from a , 

steady accurate temperatures, assuring 


single bakery to an enterprise currently : 
supplying 40 retail stores, in addition to even baking. Burny Bros. has found, 
restaurants, hotels and schools through as have many other Chicago bakeries, 


its,78 truck routes. that Gas provides clean, dependable heat 


Over the years Burny Bros. has found while keeping operating and mainte- 


that Gas plays a major role in preserying nance costs to a minimum. 


For information on how Gas can serve you in your place 

of business, call WAbash 2-6000, Extension 2449. One of 

; our industrial engineers will be glad to discuss Gas fuel and 
its economies as they apply in your plant. 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT PEOPLES\\\GAS 


LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY gue 
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Boom In Rooms for Hotels and Motels 


(Continued from page 23) 


include A. B. Dick and Co., Inter- 
national Minerals and Chemical 
Corp., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Dow Chemical Co., Allstate 
Insurance Co., Bell and Gossett Co., 
Bell and Howell Co., Aetna Insur- 
ance Co. General Mills, Inc., and 
Ford Motor Co. 

As north suburban industry con- 
tinues to expand, Weller’s is draft- 
ing plans for a second motel of per- 
haps 500 units, with a flexible hall 
seating 1,500 persons and divisible 
into smaller conference rooms at 
will. 

The second such motel devoted 
almost exclusively to business use is 
the Americana, now in its second 
year of operation. An 84-unit addi- 
tion, to be completed this spring, 
will give the Americana 124 rooms. 
Companies using its facilities for 
meetings and conferences include 
Admiral Corp., Chicago Screw Co., 
International Harvester Co., W. W. 
Kimball Co. and Motorola, Inc. 

The Americana reports it also 
helps house guests attending large 


conventions in the Loop, since many 
firms schedule their own company 
conferences to coincide with trade 
or industry-wide meetings. Station 
wagon service to helicopter connec- 
tions at O’Hare Field whisks such 
guests to downtown exhibit halls or 
meetings in 15 minutes. 


Second Unit 


The owners, Americana Motor 
Courts, Inc., will start construction 
this spring on a Second, 120-room 
motel, at the corner of River Road 
and Touhy Ave., just off the Illinois 
Toll Road. Completion of the new 
$1.5 million facility is expected by 
1960. The. new motel® is being 
planned to accommodate some tour- 
ist business in addition to the estab- 
lished commercial customers, and 
will incorporate such attractions as 
an outdoor swimming pool and a 
playground for children. 

The new motels inside the city 
limits appeal equally to the business 
traveler or the vacationing family 


and typify the transition from small, 
owner-operated units to big city 
hostelry. The ubiquitous automo- 
bile, which inspired the first tourist 
cabins 40 years ago, similarly prods 
the growth of today’s huge, luxur- 
jous motor hotels on choice urban 
sites. Over 85 per cent of vacation 
travel and almost three-fourths of 
business travel now is estimated to 
be made by automobile. American 
Motel Magazine reports a $4.7 bil- 
lion investment in 56,248 motels 
nationally, with an annual gross 
business of $1.3 billion. 

Four of Chicago’s lakefront mo- 
tels, for example, have been spon- 
sored by a single investment group 
and represent a combined cost of 
almost $12. million. The investors 
are headed by Albert Nadolna and 
Harry Boshes, who also head Trans- 
American Construction Co., which 
built the projects. The Sands, at 
Foster Ave. and N. Sheridan Rd., 
was the first Chicago motel to boast 
a swimming pool. Newest and larg- 
est is 50th on the Lake, with 301 
rooms. Lhe others are the Dunes, 
at Stony Island Ave. and 94th St., 
and the Thunderbird, at 7501 South 
Shore Drive. All have swimming 
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pools, air conditioning, television, 
switchboard service and resturants 
—features becoming almost univer- 
sal in this new type of metropolitan 
motel. 

The same group plans additional 
motels within the city to add 1,200 
more rooms to the 1,735 already 
built, for a combined operation ex- 
ceeded only by the Palmer House 
and the Conrad Hilton Hotels in 
Chicago. First of the new projects 
will be a three-story, 12-unit motel 
in the 5300 block of N. Sheridan 
with construction slated to 
start in March. 

The trend toward multiple proj- 
ects, if not actual chain operation, 
is evident also among the backers of 
the new Avenue Motel, now under 
construction at the northwest corner 
of Michigan Ave. and Roosevelt 
Road. Several of the investors in the 
sponsoring Harmony Building 
Corp., headed by Alex Heytow, also 
are principals in the two-year-old 


Acres Motel, at Bryn Mawr and Lin- | 


coln Aves., and are contemplating a 
third motel at Michigan Ave. and 
Eleventh St. 


Rail Travelers 
‘The new five-story Avenue Motel, 


with 78 units, expects to attract both 
vacationing and business motorists 


and — a new wrinkle in motel trade | 


—rail travelers. The site is directly 
across Michigan Ave. from the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad’s Twelfth St. 
Station. Car rental service will be 
available at the motel for rail 


travelers, with most of the motel’s | 


first and second floors devoted to 
parking space. 


- Another multi-story motel scned- | 
uled for completion this spring is | 
the Lake Tower, at Ohio St. and | 
Lake Shore Drive, facing Navy Pier. 
The $3 million, 12-story structure is | 


designed around a swimming pool, 
and will have balconies with stair- 


ways leading direct to the pool for | 


rooms up to the third floor. The 
sponsors, Alexander T. Spare and 
Robert S. Levy, also constructed the 
Shore Drive Motel at 56th St. and 
South Shore Drive. 

Still another cluster of motels has 


sprung up around Midway airport, 


starting with Caffarello’s, erected 


three years ago. These are designed 


for the convenience of air travelers, 
but a considerable portion of their 
business comes from motorists and 
surrounding industries. Caffarello’s 
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estimates that about one-fourth of 
its patronage emanates from local 
businesses and industries. Others in 
the airport area include the Chicago 
Airways Hotel, the Airliner Hotel, 
the Skylark Motel and the Midway 
Motel. 

Chicago’s major hotels have been 
extensively re-vamped. The Drake, 
for example, has invested $11 million 
over the last 10 years in what 
amounts to virtual re-building 
within its walls. Arcades and kitch- 
ens have been completely re-built, 
new elevators and a new switchboard 
installed, rooms re-furnished, air 
conditioning installed throughout, 


and major dining rooms and restau- 
rants such as the Cape Cod and 
Camellia House completely done 
over — the latter by the well-known 
decorator, Dorothy Draper. 

The Drake also expects to start 
construction soon on a new concept 
in hostelry, combining in a “sub- 
urban hotel” what it believes to be 
the best features of the outlying mo- 
tel and the downtown hotel. Plans 
call for a 134-room Drake North, 
on a |5-acre tract at Higgins Road 
and Cumberland Ave., near Park 
Ridge. A four-story main building 
will be modeled after the downtown 
Drake, while six smaller, two-story 
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buildings will surround a large court 
and provide adjacent parking space. 

Architect’s plans will permit ex- 
pansion of Drake North to 399 
rooms. The central court will have 
a swimming pool and provision for 
outdoor dining. The grounds will 
include tennis courts, shuffleboard 
and a miniature golf course, as well 
as a heliport and additional parking 
area. 

Similar plans have been drafted 
for a Drake West and Drake South, 


to be executed as metropolitan ex- 
pansion in those areas warrants. 

Other new hotel construction may 
include a 25-story, 500-room addi- 
tion to the Sheraton, which would 
be built on the site now used for 
parking just north and directly adja- 
cent to the existing building at 505 
N. Michigan Ave. 

Executive House already plans a 
six-story addition to its brand new 
structure, to permit larger restaurant 
and conference room facilities. And 
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Morris R. DeWoskin and Co., opera- 
tors of Executive House, are con- 
sidering a second Wacker Drive 
structure of 250 or more hotel apart- 
ments. DeWoskin regards Wacker 
Drive, flanked by the Chicago River, 
as one of the city’s ideal sites for 
additional development. 

Typical of the programs in other 
hotels are the Sherman, which has 
re-decorated and re-furnished every 


room; the Morrison, which is re- — 


habilitating all of its rooms and 
remodeling several of them into 56 
additional entertainment suites; and 
the LaSalle, which has been remod- 
eled throughout. Virtually all the 
central hotels report creation of 


additional meeting rooms to meet 
the growing demand for business — 


and trade show gatherings. 
Chicago already is the convention 

capital of the world, with over 1,000 

trade shows and large meetings each 


year, attended by almost 1.3 million 


persons. Less known is the fact that 
it also is becoming a year-round va- 
cation center —tourist trade has 
increased some 300 per cent in the 
last two decades. 

The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry has estimated 
that over 18 million visitors pass 
through Chicago each year, about 
10 million of whom stay overnight 
or longer. The new highways and 
toll express roads, the opening of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, and the 
advent of jet travel soon will bring 
new millions to the city. 


The new building and modern-— 2 


ization program of the hotels and 


motels is geared to do more than ~ 


house the city’s visitors. Its aim jis 


to make Chicago the perfect host by. 


meeting the varied tastes and budg- 


ets of a guest list far larger than | 


the population of London, 


Formula For Success 


(Continued from page 24) 


companies, computer operation is 


merely something they have heard | 


about. They have little idea of the 
benefits (or drawbacks). To make 
such an “investigation” takes a cer- 


tain amount of persistence in un- 


covering details and correctly evalu- 
ating them. Many presidents of 


smaller companies explain their in- , 


ability to keep up with the latest 
developments in their industry by 
pleading “lack of time,” and to a 


Commerce 


lesser extent, limited manpower. It 
is as simple as that. 

Surveys show that almost all presi- 
dents of smaller companies concen- 
trate their energy and drive on the 
day-to-day conduct of their business. 
Very little of it is available for for- 
ward planning or long-range studies; 
very little of it is available for out- 
side community interests. What lei- 
sure these men permit themselves 
(even vacations) is work - oriented 
(they keep in touch with the office 
by phone or mail). 


Policy Decision 


In the main, smaller companies 
and their presidents attempt to 
reach a solution by inner-company 
discussion when they are faced with 
a policy decision. But the more suc- 
cessful companies dig around to find 
out “who” has a successful solution 
—and then often adopt it with 
modifications to suit their needs. 

This is evident today in two sec- 
tors: marketing and research. Con- 
sider the marketing problem. Knowl- 
edgeable smaller businessmen today 
are tackling the difficult job of mak- 
ing practical sense out of the some- 
what faddish big business “market- 
ing concept.” 

In large enterprises, separate mar- 
keting divisions handle all the 
studies of consumer wants and needs, 
how to reach the consumers, and 
the delicate network of distribution 
channels. Similarly, where a large 
business has a diversity of kinds of 
products, there are a variety of sales 
forces and even sales divisions, each 
handling different kinds of products. 

In many cases this was done in 
order to eliminate the situation in 
which sales engineers with technical 
training, in order to meet sales 
quotas, were forced to spend a good 
part of their efforts pushing smaller 
standard shelf items sold through 
distributors, and thus reducing the 
time they had available for big-job, 
direct selling installations. 

With smaller business, if there is 
a variety of products, the usual situ- 
ation is that every salesman sells the 
whole line. First he calls on the 
hardware distributors (for two or 
three products), then on the grocery 
chain store buyers (for two or three 
others), then he visits the factory 
purchasing agents for still other 
products. 

Copying big business, the chang- 
ing concept among aggressive smaller 
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_industrial manufacturers today is to 


pick salesmen with merchandising 
talents to sell to distributors, to help 
distributors solve their problems and 
develop distributors’ trading  terri- 
tories —and to pick salesmen with 
engineering talents to sell direct, 
usually larger items with a larger 
price-tag, 

Three smaller manufacturers in 
Chicago after attending the Man- 
agement Seminar, have made this 
shift in sales organization — not be- 
cause of independent study but be- 
cause they learned that some larger 
companies in their field had found 
this to be a superior method (for 
them). 

The second area in which success- 
ful small business is aping big busi- 
ness, is in research. A number of 
smaller food processors in the course 
of attending the Management Semi- 
nar, were impressed with the neces- 
sity of maintaining research and de- 
velopment programs for new prod- 
ucts. But no one of these could afford 
to maintain such a program. 

Some investigation of what big 
business did, uncovered the fact that 
larger companies have on occasion 
jointly formed a new company for a 


specific purpose of potential benefit 
to all members of the group. This 
did not affect their own independent 
status. 

Taking a leaf out of this book, 
three small food processors, unable 
to afford separate laboratories and 
anxious to develop new food items, 
pooled their research budgets, 
formed a separate corporation owned 
by all three, which started research 
for all three. These smaller proces- 
sors thought that if they pooled their 
research resources they would have 
sufficient to do a minimal, but qual- 
ity job, and develop items which 
would fit in different ways with the 
product lines of each. 

This venture started in the middle 
of 1956. To date, the laboratory has 
developed 14 items of which nine 
were added to the product line of 
one of the three companies, while 
the other two members added seven 
of the new items to their lines. Only 
three of the new items are common 
to all three. 

The effort of the joint research 
laboratory was directed towards find- 
ing unfilled needs in the food field, 
developing products to fit that mar- 
ket, and then licensing those prod- 
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ucts to any or all of the three joint 
owners. Royalty income now re- 
ceived assures continuation of the 
joint research. 

Advertising is one area where 
small business has largely copied the 
form of big business efforts, but 
often avoids the content of these 
programs. Small business has learned 
to use advertising agencies as a tool 
of its sales efforts. But very often the 
role of the advertising agency coun- 
seling smaller firms is restricted to 
creation of advertisements. The 
agency is often fenced into a posi- 
tion where it is just another supplier 
— of writing and artistic skill, in this 
instance. Big business, on the other 
hand, uses its advertising agencies as 
a part of its marketing team and 
generally assigns to the agency a 
major part of the job of developing 


sales strategy and of creating the 
marketing tools that the sales staff 
will use. 

In this respect, small business has 
lagged far behind in using public 
relations and publicity as an arm of 
sales. Many small businessmen leave 
this highly important field almost 
exclusively to their bigger competi- 
tors, thinking of it as a “luxury” 
that is not for their budgets. How- 
ever, those smaller companies which 
have developed public relations pro- 
grams related to their marketing 
problems have often been highly 
successful. 

The educational process often 
brings these new methods to the at- 


tention of smaller businessmen who 


might otherwise not have time to 
unearth them by themselves. 


Federalism: Challenge to Businessmen 


(Continued from page 16) 


Board excludes certain classes and 
kinds of disputes by its jurisdictional 
standards. This policy is dictated by 
practical considerations. If every 
business engaged in interstate com- 
merce were to come before the 
board, the NLRB would be 
swamped. 

The states, nevertheless, are pre- 
empted from granting relief in cases 
which the NLRB refuses to hear. 
This is not only a blight on manage- 
ment, Employes can also be the vic- 
tims. In a recent Utah case, a group 
of employes was refused access to 
NLRB processes. It sought and ob- 
tained relief from the state labor 
authority — after which the United 
States Supreme Court said the state 
authority had no right to hear the 
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case. It is outside the realm of con- 
science that a man—or group of 
men — should suffer a wrong in this 
country and have no forum to hear 
his grievance. 

A number of our states have labor 
relations acts of their own which are 
old enough to be the grandfather of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. But these laws 
are largely inoperative because fed- 
eral law supersedes them in all labor 


_disputes involving the element of in- 


terstate commerce, and almost every 
labor dispute of any scope involves 
that element. : 

Why should the states be pre- 


vented from exercising concurrent - 


jurisdiction over cases affecting in- 
terstate commerce? If it is unlawful 
for a union to engage in a certain 
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form of secondary boycott under 
federal law, why shouldn't any state 
also make it unlawful and be able to 
enforce such a law? 

Labor disputes are often better 
settled at the community level. Swift 
and impartial justice meted out by 
state courts would prevent small dis- 
putes from growing into monumen- 
tal battles. [legal picketing today 
would be halted by tomorrow. 
Monopoly practices in restraint of 
trade would be quickly struck down. 

But the doctrinaires of pre-emp- 
tion will not have it that way. They 

oint out the lack of uniformity in 
state laws. The argument is conven- 
ient but flimsy. There are several 
areas which the rule of conformity 
has not yet penetrated. Firms en- 
gaged in interstate commerce pay 
different tax rates in the states and 
different licensing fees. They make 
corporate returns on a different basis 
and are subject to differing state 
antitrust laws. Other examples of 
nonconformity could be cited. 

Yet we are asked to yield to uni- 
formity in labor laws. This is scarcely 
an answer to the small grocer whose 
deliveries have been cut off by 
strangers picketing his store because 
he refused to force his employes into 
a union. 


States’ Right Bill 


The last session of the Congress 
came within one vote of restoring 
the sovereignty of the states through 
the states’ right bill—one of the 
most significant legislative proposals 
advanced. It provided very simply, 
that no state law could be stricken, 
down because the Congress had leg- 
islated in the same field unless the 
national law so provided or unless — 
the two laws could not be reconciled 
or consistently stand together. 


The author of the bill was Con- — 


gressman Smith of Virginia. He ex- 


plained its purpose in a few trench- — 


ant words on the floor of the House. 


{ 


Here is what the Congressman said: 


“This bill does exactly two things. 
It says to the Supreme Court — First, 
do not undertake to read the minds 
of the Congress; we in Congress 


think ourselves more capable of — 
knowing our minds than the Su- ~ 


preme Court has proved capable of 
in the past; and we will do our own 


mind reading; and we are telling you & 


that when we get ready to repeal a 
state law or pre-empt a field, we will 
say so, and we will not leave it to 
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the Supreme Court to guess whether 
we are or are not. That is No. 1. 

“Second, the other thing this bill 
does is to say that the Supreme 
Court must not knock down state 
laws unless they are in irreconcilable 
conflict with a federal law. What 
this means is that the federal law 
shall always be supreme when it is 
in conflict with a state law, but if 
it is not in conflict with the state law 
that the Supreme Court must» not 
go out of its way to knock down 
state laws unless the Congress has 
told them to do so. That part of the 
law has been law for 99 years by 
word of the Supreme Court .. . in 
the case of Sinnot against Davenport 
issued in 1859.” 


Returned to Committee 


The House of Representatives 
overwhelmingly approved the Smith 
bill by a vote of 241 to 155, and 
passage by the Senate seemed cer- 
tain. Then at the last moment, the 
opponents of the bill threatened a 
filibuster, and the bill was returned 
to committee by a vote of 41 to 40. 
One vote has seldom meant so much 
to the destiny of our federal-state 
relationship. Or to the issue of pre- 
emption versus freedom. 

The Smith bill had no relation- 
ship with — nor would it have had 
any effect on—state laws declared 
to be unconstitutional. It would have 
only assured the right of states to 
enact constitutional laws not in con- 
flict with Congressional legislation. 
We can anticipate that a_ states’ 
rights bill will be introduced again 
in the next session of the Congress. 

We can also anticipate it will be 
bitterly opposed by all those who are 
so vigorously promoting the concen- 
tration of more power in the hands 
of Washington bureaucracy. But the 
gravest danger for states’ rights legis- 
lation is the alarming number of 
people who seem to be indifferent 
to the issue. 

The great migrations of popula- 
tion in the war years and the post- 
war years have contributed to this 
indifference. People lost their ties 
with their native states and commu- 
nities and failed to establish substi- 
tute ties in their new environments. 
They lost their motivation to be 
jealous of state and community 
rights. 

It is this indifference we must try 
to overcome—for the passage of 

(Continued on page 37) 
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NVESTMENTS in industrial plant 


facilities in December totalled 
$24,760,000 compared with $13,305,- 
000 in December, 1957. The total of 
programs for plant investment an- 
nounced during all of 1958 came 


to $198,930,000 compared with 
$251,414,000 in 1957. 
¢ Tempel Manufacturing Com- 


pany, 1939 W. Bryn Mawr avenue, 
has acquired a 98-acre site bounded 
by the Tri-State Tollroad, the Chi- 
cago and North Western Railway 
and Milwaukee Avenue, west of 
Glenview in Northfield township. 
Tempel will erect a 600,000 square 
foot manufacturing building; a 338,- 
000 square foot administration and 
research building, and a_ 100,000 
square foot structure for garage pur- 
poses. The premises will be exten- 
sively landscaped and the building 
was designed by Shaw, Metz and 
Dolio. ‘Tempel manufactures non- 
metallic steel laminations for use in 
armatures and other electrical equip- 
ment. The company was founded in 
1945 and now employs over 300 
persons. 


e E. J. Brach and Sons, 4656 W. 
Kinzie street, one of Chicago’s lead- 
ing candy makers, will erect a new 
structure of 200,000 square feet 
which will house new candy making 
facilities and afford additional ware- 
house space, The new structure will 
be six stories which will be designed 
for additional floors to be added 
later. J. A. Scanlan, engineer. 


e Andrew Corporation, Orland 
Park, is planning to build a new 
office building and additional floor 
space at its manufacturing plant 
for a total of 115,000 square feet of 
floor area. Construction will start 
early in the spring, and the plans 
are being drawn by the architectural 
firm of Anderson and Novak. An- 
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drew Corporation makes television, 
radio and communication antennas, 
transmission line equipment and 
other electric and electronic prod- 
ucts. 


e National Dairy Products Corpo- 
ration, Research and Development 
Division, is expanding its laboratory 
in Glenview with the erection of 
100,000 square feet of floor area for 
a research and development labora- 
tory. Construction on the project 
will start in early spring. The re- 
search facilities in. Long Island are 
being shut down and the personnel 
transferred to the Glenview site. 
The new structure will be one of the 
largest food research laboratories in 
the nation, and is on a 13-acre tract 
of Jand. 


e Textron Metals Company, 
Girard, Ohio, has erected a new 
plant containing 45,000 square feet 
of floor area at 1025 W. North ave- 
nue. The new facilities will replace 
one that is now operating at 3949 
S. Federal street. The company 
makes extruded aluminum home 
building products. 


e Set Screw and Manufacturing 
Company, Bartlett, is erecting an 
additional 29,000 square feet to its 
plant where it manufactures set 
screws, socket caps and related items. 
The additional floor area will ap- 
proximately double the size of the 
present plant and employment may 
also double in approximately two 
years: DUB. Cheskin, architect and 
engineer; Dyson Berg and Salveson, 
general contractor. 


e Oakley Steel Products Com- 
pany, Bellwood, is having a 24,000 
square foot addition built at its 
plant to which the company will 
move its entire operation upon com- 
pletion. The company operates a 
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branch at 332 N. Oakley avenue, 
which will be closed upon comple- 
tion of the new structure. The new 
floor area for this steel fabrication 
company is being erected by Schill- 
moeller and Krofl, general contrac 
tor; Clarence Lampe, architect. 


¢ Griffin Wheel Company, sub- 
sidiary of American Steel Foundries 
Corporation, now located at 445 N. 
Sacramento boulevard, has _ pur- 
chased 36 acres of land in Bensen- 
ville to supplement its present op- 
erations. The company now operates 
plants for the production of rail- 
road wheels in Calton, California; 
Muncie, Kansas; Council Bluffs, 
Iowa and the Chicago location. 


¢ Doromatic Division of Republic 
Industries, Inc., 7350 W. Wilson ave- 
nue, Harwood Heights, is adding 
15,000 square feet of floor area for 
production use in the manufacture 
of door controls and door guards, 
manual and automatic. 


e Airway Products Corporation, 
3801 Rose avenue, Schiller Park, is 
erecting a 20,000 square foot office 
and factory addition. The company 
manufactures metal displays. La 
Salle Construction Company, gen- 
eral contractor. Robert J. Love, 
architect. 


e Vierling Steel Works, 325 W. 
23rd street, has started construction 
on an additional 25,000 square feet 
of floor area adjacent to its present 
facilities for warehouse purposes. 


The firm is a steel warehouse and - 


fabricator. Battey and Childs, engi- 
neer. 


¢ Kelmer River Terminal Ware- 
house Company has acquired a four- 
story building at 1345 W. 37th place 
which contains 110,000 square feet 
of floor area. The structure is in 
the Central Manufacturing District 
and has both rail and water facili- 
ties available. The premises will be 
extensively remodeled before occu- 
pancy by Kelmer, distributors of 
chemical products. Van C. Argiris 
and Company and Nicholson, Porter 
and List, brokers. 


¢ Chicago Hardware Foundry 
Company, North Chicago, is adding 
16,000 square feet of floor area to 
its plant for consolidation of several 
departments so as to simplify mate- 


rials handling. The company is a 
manufacturer of gray iron, alumi- 
num and brass castings, restaurant 
equipment, tables, weld rods, dryers, 
etc. John Sugge, general contractor. 


e Bennett Industries, Peotone, in 
Will County, is adding 14,000 square 
feet of floor area to its plant which 
produces structural steel products 
for buildings and bridges, tanks, 
pails, containers, etc. Jackimiec and 
Miller, engineer; Rigid Steel Prod- 
ucts, Inc., general contractor. 


e Lockform Company, 4615 W. 
Roosevelt road, Cicero, manufac- 
turer of metal forming machinery 
and hand tools has started construc- 
tion of a 12,000 square foot addition 
to its production floor space. Archi- 
tect, Zay Smith; Kelso Construction 
Company, general contractor. 


¢ Waco Products Company, Inc., 
2056 W. Grand avenue, has relo- 
cated its.operations to a plant re- 
cently acquired at 450 N. Leavitt 
street. The part one and part three- 
story building contains 36,000 square 
feet of floor area in which the com- 
pany will manufacture its line of 
tubular furniture. Lustig - Goode 
Realty Company, broker. 


e Manted Company, a subsidiary 
of Wiman Manufacturing Company 
of Minneapolis, has acquired a 30,- 
000 square foot building for a 
branch plant in North Chicago. 
This is the company’s first operation 
in the Chicago area, and will be 
utilized to manufacture automobile 
seat covers. 


© Gary Steel Products Corpora- 
tion, 4400 W. Ninth avenue, Gary, 
is adding 9,000 square feet of floor 
area to its plant in which it manu- 


factures warm air furnace pipes, 


elbows, ducts, stacks and accessories, 
M. R. Scofield, engineer. 


¢ Coleman Cable and Wire Com- 
pany, 3919 Wesley avenue, Schiller 
Park, has purchased a 4,000 square 
foot plant at 9447 W. Seymour 


street in the same suburb. Bennett — 


and Kahnweiler, broker. 


¢ Cicero Sheet Metal, Inc., 5949 
W. 3lst street, Cicero, is expanding 
its plant with the addition of 6,000 
square feet of floor area. A. J. 
Zelanka, architect and engineer. 
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HE Soo Line has become the first 

U. S. railroad to file a proposal 
to establish a so-called “agreed 
charge” rate. The railroad terms 
the proposed rate a “guaranteed 
rate’ because it would not be 
changed for a period of 12 months 
unless required by a minimum rate 
order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. In turn the shipper 
would guarantee that at least 90 
per cent of its tonnage would move 
by the railroad during the 12-month 
period. The proposed rate, filed with 
the Western Trunk Line Commit- 
tee, is $10.05 per net ton, including 
the Ex Parte No. 212 increases, on 
pipe or tubing, steel or wrought 
iron, welded or seamless, minimum 
weight 80,000 pounds, from Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario, Canada, to Chi- 
cago and points in the Chicago 
Switching District. The “guaranteed 
rate” would alternate with the pres- 
ent rate of $12.18 per net ton, 
including all increases. In justifica- 
tion for the proposed rate, the Soo 
Line said: “In May, 1957 we filed a 
proposal seeking to establish rates 
that would insure a rail movement 
of pipe and tubing from a new plant 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. Water 
competitive rates were sought to 
Chicago, Ill., Kansas City, Mo., 
Houston, Tex., WaCaliaresisass » Ct. 
Subsequent handling of our pro- 
posal through rate committee chan- 
nels resulted in approval of a rate 
to Chicago only, and that rate was 
higher than had been proposed. The 
rate published effective October 25, 
1957, was $12.18 per net ton, includ- 
ing the X-206-A increase. The 
movement statistics clearly demon- 
strate that the rate established was 
too high to accomplish its avowed 
purpose of meeting water competi- 
tion. Thus far in 1958 there has been 
a sizeable movement to Chicago and 
points beyond, but a relatively insig- 
nificant portion of the tonnage has 
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moved by rail. The rail movement 
took place during the months that 


navigation was closed. . Sound 
business acumen seems to dictate 
that before making any further ad- 
justment in the rate we should have 
concrete assurance that such action 
on our part is going to result in our 
obtaining the preponderance of the 
movement for rail haul. Without 
some guaranteed provision there 
would be nothing to prevent the pos- 
sibility of the proposed reduced 
rate again becoming merely a stand- 
by rate to be used after the close of 
navigation.” 


e Freas Explains Commission’s 
Rate-Making Policies: In testifying 
before the subcommittee on legisla- 
tive oversight of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, Howard Freas, chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, cited the following tests most 
frequently applied by the commis- 
sion in the determination of lawful 
rates: 

“1. In general whether the rate in 
issue conforms to the rule of rate 
making and the national transporta- 
tion policy. 

“9 Whether the rate is compen- 
satory. 

“9 Whether the rate constitutes 
an unfair or destructive competitive 
practice. 

“4 Whether the rate proposed to 
meet competition is shown to be 
lower than necessary for that pur- 
pose, and thus would serve only to 
dissipate needed carrier revenues. 

“5 Whether the rate would un- 
necessarily disregard value-of-serv- 
ice considerations and thus lead to 
uneconomic conditions in transpor- 
tation. 

“6, Comparisons of lawful rates 
on the same or similar commodities 
in the same general territory.” 

With respect to the commission’s 
policy in handling violations of the 


Don’t be surprised... but your 


OLD FREIGHT BILLS 
ARE WORTH 
MONEY! 


One phase of our 
business is to help you 


RECOVER FREIGHT 
OVERCHARGES 


You’d be amazed to know how many 
companies, large and small, unknow- 
ingly paid excessive freight costs. The 
carriers didn’t do it intentionally .. . 
but it happened because of hurried 
classifications, unfamiliar personnel and 
category confusion for new products. 
Our business is to find these over- 
charges ... prove the claim . . . and 
recover this money which is rightfully 
yours. Our service is effective—almost 
$1,000,000.00 has been recovered for our 
clients to date. 
HERE IS ALL YOU DO: It’s simple! 
Just pack up your freight bills for 
the past two years and send them 
to us... 
WE will immediately place these 
bills through our extensive audit. ¢ 
If we find overcharges, these will 
be filed in your name. You receive 
a statement of all claims filed. 
THERE IS NO CHARGE for our au- 
diting service. You pay only 50% 
of the money we actually recover 
for you! 
Write, wire, phone or mail coupon today 


ce INOW! 


MIDWEST 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC BUREAU. INC. 


Nationwide Traffic Analysts 
1030 West Chicago Avenue @ SEeley 3-1044 | 
Chicago 22, Illinois | 
FREIGHT BILL PAYMENT SERVICE * ROUTING SERVICE * RATE SERVICE 


TRACING SERVICE * CLAIM SERVICE * YOUR TRAFFIC MANAGER’S 
RIGHT HAND MAN. 
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Gentlemen: 


1 am sending you my freight bills for the past 
two years. Please audit them and report your 
findings. There is no cost to me unless you 
find overcharges. If you do, | understand your 
charge is 50% of the money you recover. 


CL] Please send more information. 
Name 

Company 

Address. 

City State. 


Zone. 
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MOVING 
STORAGE 
PACKING 
Latimates Without Obligation 


ALL PHONES 


Plaza 2-4000 


Local and Nationwide Moving 
Agent for Allied Van Lines 
Complete Commercial Services 
@ Personnel Moving 
@ Office Removals 
@ Merchandise Storage 
@ Record Storage 
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EMPIRE 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 


General Offices 
52nd & Cottage Grove Ave. 


For 
Exceptional Service 


in connection with the 


Issuance of Steamship 


Air Tickets 


xk * 


Hotel Reservations 


Abroad 


x 


Quick Passport & Visa 
Service 


Let 
Sorel, TRAVELS inc. 


arrange your travel needs 
located at 
185 N. Wabash Avenue 
Suites 404-407 
Phones: 
CEntral 6-8210; 11; 12; 13 


There is no fee entailed when book- 
ings are effected through our agency. 


Interstate Commerce Act, Chairman 
Freas said: “The type of action the 
commission takes —criminal, civil, 
or administrative — is determined on 
our judgment based on our experi- 
ence in accordance with existing 
law. There are many small carriers, 
some of which are new to adminis- 
trative regulations and_ interstate 
commerce law, who unintentionally 
commit violations. In many cases 
when such violations and the possi- 
ble penalties therefor are brought to 
their attention, such violations are 
discontinued. Many of them are 
relatively minor and one-time vio- 
lations not of a flagrant nature. In 
such circumstances, we believe. the 
emphasis should be on an educa- 
tional program looking toward pre- 
vention of violations rather than on 
punitive measures.” 


¢ Oral Argument January 14 on 
Airlines’ Strike Aid Plan: The Civil 
Aeronautics Board has set oral argu- 
ment for January 14 on the proposed 
strike aid plan of six major airlines. 
Under the plan the airlines would 
determine the additional revenue 
derived as a result of a strike against 
a member of the group and after 
deducting the additional expense for 
handling this extra traffic, the net 
additional profit would be returned 
to the struck airline. The C.A.B. 
said the following questions, among 
others, are relevant in determining 
whether the agreement is consistent 
with the public interest and does not 
violate any provision of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act: ; 

“I. Does the agreement violate 
any applicable provisions of the rail- 
way labor act? 

“2. Will the operation of the 
agreement improve or impair labor- 
management relations in the indus- 
try? 

“3. Will the agreement discrimi- 
nate in restraint of trade against 
other air carriers not parties to it? 

“4. What effect, if any, will the 
agreement have upon administration 
of the mail-pay program? 

“5. What effect, if any, will the 

agreement have upon the extent of 
government participation in labor- 
management disputes?” 
The six airlines parties to the pact 
are American Airlines, Inc.; Capital 
Airlines System; Eastern Air Lines; 
Pan American World Airways; Trans 
World Airlines, Inc.; and United 
Air Lines. 


e Senator Asks Probe of Passen- 
ger Train Discontinuances: A Sen- 
ate investigation of recent discon- 
tinuances of passenger train service 
was urged last month by Senator 
Case of New Jersey. “The Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee should take a close look 
at the impact the ‘Transpertation 
Act of 1958 has had on applications 
to abandon passenger train service,” 
Senator Case said. “In many states 
with commuter problems,” he added, 
“local officials, civic leaders and the 
railroads are showing signs of get- 
ting together in earnest in an effort 
to work out a system whereby com- 
muter service can be continued. 
That the railroads have a serious 
fiscal problem cannot be contested. 
Local and state tax relief or sub- 
sidies are being fully discussed. My 
concern is that this activity should 
not be frustrated by the effects of the 
new act. Congress can and should 
change the law if it hinders, rather 
than facilitates, reasonable negotia- 
tion and conciliation at the local 
and state levels. The commuter 
problem can ‘never be worked out 
while attempts are being made to 
destroy passenger service.” In con- 
clusion, Senator Case’s statement 
said that he is writing Senator Mag- 
nuson “in an effort to obtain early 
hearings on this most serious mat- 
tern 


e Postmaster General Asks I.C.C. 
Consent for Increased 4th Class Mail 
Rates: The Postmaster General, on 
November 28, filed an amended re 
quest for consent of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to establish- 
ment of increased postage rates and 
other rate reformations on fourth 
class mail. The increases average 
approximately 17 per cent. The re- 
quest states: “Based on experience 


as to the cost of providing the 


fourth-class mail service, as reflected 
by available data derived from the 
ascertainment of the cost of provid- 
ing such service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1957, and develop- 
ments which have substantially in- 
creased the cost of fourth-class mail 
service since the end of the fiscal 
period covered by said ascertain- 
ment, including the prescription by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of increased compensation, 
rates, and charges for the transporta- 
tion of United States mail by rail- 
road and increases in postal expendi- 
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tures and other changes resulting 
from the enactment of Public Law 
85-426, 85th Congress . . . and Pub- 
lic Law 85-462, 85th Congress . . ., 
the Postmaster General has found 
that the present rates of postage are 
such as to render the cost of fourth- 
class mail service greater than the 
receipt of revenue therefrom by ap- 
proximately $88 million.” Hearing 
dates on the request have not as yet 
been announced by the commission. 


© President Selects Rep. Allen as 


Undersecretary of Commerce for 
Transportation: President Eisen- 
hower has nominated Representative 
John J. Allen, Jr. of California for 
Undersecretary of Commerce for 
Transportation to succeed Louis S. 
Rothschild. The nomination will go 
to the Senate in January for con- 
firmation. Mr. Allen served in Con- 
gress since 1946, but was defeated 
for re-election in November. He was 
a member of the House Merchant 
Marine Committee. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 13) 


cent, according to the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board’s monthly 
consumer price index. The all-items 
index for the United States now 
stands at 107.4 (1953 equals 100), 
1.9 per cent above year-ago levels. 
Purchasing power of the consumer 
dollar inched up 0.1 per cent to 
93.1 cents (1953 dollar equals 100 
cents), but was 1.8 cents below the 
value of the October, 1957 dollar. 


Federalism 


(Continued from page 31) 


states’ rights legislation will hinge 
in large degtee on action by the busi- 


ness community. Washington is re- 


mote from most of our communities. 
But if the central government con- 
tinues to pre-empt state authority, 
we will become a nation of com- 
muters, racing back and forth from 


home to Washington in the hopes 


of having our knotty problems un- 
tangled in some cumbersome bu- 
reaucracy — which is also a wonder- 
ful place to have letters snarled. up 
in channels. 

It is important that laws and rules 
and regulations affecting business be 
adopted by a near- -by government — 
a reachable government. This is 


Cele} 


particularly important in such areas 
as unemployment compensation and 
workmen's compensation where 
there is a constant flow of transac- 
tions and a constant flow of deter- 
minations to be made. 

Experimentation has materially 
contributed to the success of Amer- 
ica, and experimentation demands a 
lot of elbow room. Imagination and 
ingenuity get at the root of most 
problems, but imagination and in- 
genuity cannot thrive in a climate 
of restriction. They need flexibility. 
Our states have been laboratories of 
human experience, testing and dis- 
carding and often achieving major 
breakthroughs to the solution of im- 
mediate and long-range problems. 

The experience of one state has 
frequently served as a springboard 
for action by other states and for the 
Washington government. The Taft- 
Hartley Act was patterned in large 
part on a Wisconsin statute. 

Shall we cut off the tap root, dry 
up the well spring, deal only from 
the top? Shall we continue to permit 
this gradual erosion of state au- 
thority? 

The strength of our republic has 


been based on a system of checks- 
and-balances and a separation of re- 
sponsibilities between the states and 
central government. If that strength 
is to be preserved, then we must 
beat down the doctrine of  pre- 
emption of states’ rights by the na- 
tional government. We must restore 
the principle of the federal-state re- 
lationship as laid down in the Con- 
stitution. 

It is not easy to live in a democ- 
racy because it demands so much 
from the individual. It is not easy 
to maintain a republic. Other re- 
publics have failed through individ- 
ual complacency. While the mass 
of people dozed off in the cozy ham- 
mocks of apathy and _ lethargy, 
clever manipulators drew the reins 
of power into their hands. This 
could happen to us. 

It is said that as Benjamin Frank- 
lin walked out of Convention Hall 
in Philadelphia, after signing the 
new Constitution of the United 
States, someone asked him, “What 
have you given us?” and he replied, 
“A Republic, Sir, if you can keep it.” 

Can we keep it? Yes, if we pay the 
price. That price is eternal vigilance. 
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Shipping Tags 

Production Tags 

Die-Cut Tags 

Inventory Tags 

Manifold Tags 

Carbon Slip Tags 

Tag Envelopes 

Labels 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
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by cooperative publisher who offers 
authors early publication, higher roy- 
alty, national distribution, and beau- 
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directly. 


GREENWICH 
BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
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What Is Potential For Port of Chicago? 


(Continued from page 19) 


originating in the Tributary Area 
in 1956 (70.5 per cent) was moved 
to ocean ports via railroads. Motor 
carriers handled 16.8 per cent and 
barge lines 6.7 per cent. The re- 
mainder was moved by rail-barge or 
other combination of types of car- 
riers. (See Chart 5, page 19.) 

For bulk commodities, figures are 
not available from the survey with 
which to determine the future ex- 
port tonnage of many of the items. 
There are a great many bulk com- 
modities that move regularly into 
export, among which are the grains, 


many petroleum products, fertilizers, 
ores and concentrates, coal, stone, 
and scrap metals. Approximately 
11,000,000 tons of bulk commodities 
originated in the Tributary Area in 
1956. Of this total, over 1.4 million 
tons moved through the Port of Chi- 
cago. This includes 1.1 million tons 
of coal, 315,800 tons of grain, and 
small amounts of other commodities. 
The survey indicates that only the 
shipments of export grain through 
the Port of Chicago will increase 
appreciably after the Seaway im- 
provement is completed. 


Chart VII — DESTINATION OF 1956 GENERAL 
CARGO EXPORT TONNAGE 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


PAUL W. GOODRICH 


New President 


elected to lead Association 


Three New Officers Named 


dent of the Chicago Title and 

Trust Company, has been elect- 
ed as President of the Association, it 
was announced by Joseph L. Block, 
Association President and President 
of the Inland Steel Company. 


Piss: W. GOODRICH, Presi- 


Three new officers and 15 new di- 
rectors were also chosen to help 
guide affairs of the Association for 
the next two years. 


Other officers elected are: Vice 
President for Business Research and 
Statistics John K. Langum, Vice 
President for World Trade Leslie 
H. Dreyer, and General Secretary 
Stuart S. Ball. 

All officers and new board mem- 
bers will assume office at the 55th 
Annual Meeting on February 11. 


Goodrich has been a Director or 
an Association officer during the last 
four years. He also is a Director of 
the Chicago Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, a Trustee of the 
Chicago Sunday Evening Club and a 
Trustee of Gary Memorial Methodist 
Church. 
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He joined the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company in 1931, serving as 
Assistant Secretary, Assistant Vice 
President and Vice President and 
Head of the Title Division before 
being named President. 


Goodrich was born in Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, September 2, 1906. He is a 
eraduate of Drake University and 
received the Law Degree from Chi- 
cago’s Kent College of Law and the 
MBA Degree from the University of 
Chicago. 

He and Mrs. Goodrich reside at 
816 North Wheaton Avenue, Whea- 
ton. ‘They have three children, Wil- 


liam Davis, James Wallace and 
Carolyn. 
The. new: Vice” -President™ toe 


Business Research and Statistics is 
John K. Langum, Economic Con- 
sultant with offices at 209 S. LaSalle 
Street and President of Business 
Economics, Inc. 

Langum has served on faculties of 
the Universities of Minnesota, Cali- 
fornia, Northwestern, Chicago, and 
Indiana. He is prominent in gradu- 
ate banking and financial education. 
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He served as a faculty member for 
the Graduate School of Banking, 
Central States School of Banking, 


School of Banking of the South, ~ 


Graduate School of Savings and 
Loan, Southwestern Graduate School 
of Banking, Life Officers Investment 
Seminar and _ Financial Analysts 
Seminar. 

He served from 1941 to 1951 as 
Vice President, in charge of research 
at the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago and also served as an economist 
of the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee which determines national 
monetary policy. 


Leslie H. Dreyer, Vice President — 


of the Foreign Banking Department 
of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, was 
dent for World ‘Trade. He has been 


with the First National Bank since 


1931 and after serving in various 
departments, became a loaning of- 
ficer in 1939. After serving the do- 
mestic side of the bank, he came to 
the Foreign Banking Department as 
Vice President and in recent years 
has served as head of the depart- 
ment. 


Commerce 


selected as Vice Presi- 


Paul W. Goodrich, new President, Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, and President, Chicago Title 
and Trust Company 


He is also Vice President of the 
Bankers’ Association for Foreign 
Trade, Director of the Union League 
Club of Chicago and President of 


‘the Evanston Township High School 


Board. 

The new General Secretary is Stu- 
art S. Ball, attorney, partner in the 
firm of Sidley, Austin, Burgess & 
Smith. He is a Director of the Asso- 
ciation, of John Sexton & Co, and 


-Horder’s Incorporated. He is also a 
’ Trustee of the Orchestral Association 


of Chicago and Wesley Memorial 
Hospital and a Vice President and 
Director of the Cook County School 
of Nursing. 

Ball, an Evanstonian, has offices 
at II S. LaSalle Street. He came to 
Chicago from his native Iowa as 
Assistant Secretary of Montgomery 
Ward & Go. in 1932 and served the 
firm, in turn, as Secretary, Vice Pres- 


ident, President and Director until 


~ 1952. 


Sanu ry, 1959 


Retaining office are the following: 


- Vice President for Commercial De- 
velopment, James C. Worthy, Vice 


President of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 


pany; Vice President for Commu- 
nity Development, Earl Kribben, 
Vice. President of Marshall Field 
& Company; Vice President for 
Health, Education & Welfare, Ed- 
ward C. Logelin, Vice President of 
United States Steel Corporation; 
Vice President for Industrial Devel- 
opment, Thomas G. Ayers, Vice 
President of Commonwealth Edison 
Company. 

As Vice President for Governmen- 
tal Affairs, C. B. Randall, Tax At- 
torney, Natural Gas Pipeline Com- 
pany of America; Vice President for 
Revenue, Herbert V. Prochnow, Vice 
President, First National Bank of 
Chicago; Vice President for Trans- 
portation, Frank F. Kolbe, Presi- 
dent, United Electric Coal Com- 
panies; as General Treasurer, A. 
Newell Rumpf, Vice President, Har- 
ris Trust & Savings Bank. 

These men all were elected for a 
one year term from the time of in- 
stallation in February, 1959. 

New Directors, named for the 
two year term are: Warren W. 
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John Langum, new Vice Presi- 
dent for Business Research 
and Statistics, and President, 
Business Economics, Inc. 


Leslie Dreyer, new Vice Presi- 
dent for World Trade, and 
Vice President of Foreign 
Banking Dept. of The First 
National Bank of Chicago 


Stuart S. Ball, new General 
Secretary, and Partner, —Sid- 
ley, Austin, Burgess and Smith 


OO —————— 


Senator Paul Douglas explains the American way-of-life to a 
young immigrant boy before an exhibit in the Association's 
display _windows proclaiming “’Bill of Rights Day.” Display 
space is available to Association members and civic groups 


The Association’s Glee Club entertains passersby with Christ- 
mas carols on Monroe Street outside headquarter offices dur- 
ing Christmas week. Gregory Konold is director of the group 


Dr. David D. Henry, President of the University of IIlinois, stin Kiplinger ;(left), of the Kiplinger Washington Edj- 
speaks to more than 400 persons at an Association-sponsore tors, discusses the recently published “economic report on 


luncheon meeting.. He emphasized the urgent need of an un- 
dergraduate branch of the university in the Chicago area of the A iation’s Public Relations staff during rehearsal 


of 


You and Your Money” « el 11 > (WTTW) 


(right), Chairman of “the Hin 
checks covering expenses. of Max Allison 
ncy Turner of Champaign to the 
sy were awarded the gifts 
vork in Illinois. Norman- CG. 
Director the National Committee -on 
club Wort. ke on 


Secretary of Commerce will address the 


ooth Annual Meeting, February 11 


Lewis L. Strauss, Secretary of 
Commerce, will address the Associa- 
tion’s 55th Annual Meeting on 
February llth in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Palmer House at 12:00 
noon, 

Secretary Strauss’ talk will be his 


first major address since taking over 


his recent duties in President Eisen- 
hower’s cabinet. 

Joseph L. Block, who is complet- 
ing his two year term as President of 
the Association, will be chairman of 
the program. 

During the meeting, Paul W. 
Goodrich, President of the Chicago 
Title and Trust Company, will be 
inaugurated as the Association’s new 
President. 

Richard J. Daley, Mayor of Chi- 
cago, will be among the honored 
guests. 

More than one thousand members 
are expected to attend. 

Secretary Strauss has had an out- 
standing career in the fields of gov- 
ernment, military service, diplomacy 
and business. His government service 
dates back to 1917 when he was sec- 
retary to Herbert C. Hoover, then 
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United States Food Administrator. 

The following two years he served 
as an administrator in the United 
States Food Administration and as a 
delegate at the Final Armistice Con- 
vention. 

His naval career began in 1926 in 
the Reserves, which led to his pro- 
motion through officer grades to the 
rank of Rear Admiral, one of the 
first Reserve Officers ever to reach 
that rank. Following his duty in 
various departments of Naval Opera- 
tions, he became a Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Navy in 1944, 
which-led to his being appointed a 
member of the first Atomic Energy 
Commission in 1946. 

In 1953 Strauss became a Special 
Assistant to President Eisenhower, 
later named by the President to be 
the Chairman of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

On October 24 he was appointed 
as Secretary of Commerce and took 
the oath of office on November 13, 
1958. 

Strauss was associated with the 
firm of Kuhn, Loeb and Company 
of New York for 27 years and held 


Lewis L. Strauss 


a partnership for 17 years. He re- 
signed in 1946 to take office as the 
Commissioner of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. At various times he 
was Director of Business Enterprises 
for the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, National Broadcasting Company, 
General American ‘Transportation 
Corporation, United States Rubber 
Company, Industrial Rayon Corpo- 
ration, and the Rockefeller Center, 
Inc. He served as consultant and fi- 
nancial advisor in 1950 to the Rocke- 
feller Center. 

He was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal and the Legion of 
Merit as an officer in the Legion of 
Honor, and has been decorated by 
several foreign governments. 

In 1958 Strauss was awarded the 
Medal of Freedom by President 
Eisenhower. 


«St. Lawrence Seaway - Stimulus to World Trade’’ will be 
theme of 22nd Chicago World Trade Conference, Feb. 26-27 


Jointly sponsored by the Associa- 


tion and the Export Managers Club 


Trade 


ot Chicago, the 22nd Chicago World 
GConference will convene 


Thursday and Friday February 26- 


97 in the Palmer House. 


Theme of the Conference will be 
“St, Lawrence Seaway — Stimulus to 
World Trade.” 

Leslie H. Dreyer, Conference 
Chairman and newly elected Vice 
President of the World Trade Divi- 


sion, said the theme was selected to 


is point up how the expanded Seaway 


Bs 


e 


- 
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will spur two-way foreign trade 
and the international outlook of the 
Midwest. 

More than a thousand delegates, 
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not only from the Midwest, but from 
all parts of the United States and 
foreign countries, are expected to 
attend according to C. C. Crittenden, 
Conference Vice Chairman and Pres- 
ident of the Export Managers Club. 
Other officers are ‘Treasurer, Stuart 
D. Nelson, Treasurer of the Export 
Managers Club and Export Sales 
Manager of Automatic Transporta- 
tion Co.; Secretary, Robert L. Bean, 
Director, World ‘Trade Division, 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry; and Assistant Secre- 
tary, Agnes C. Stenros, Executive 
Secretary, Export Managers Club. 
An advisory committee of 50 prom- 


ee 


inent Chicago Area international 
traders and heads of organizations 
interested in foreign relations and 
business will aid Conference officers 
in plans and promotion. 
Scheduled, following registration 
the morning of Thursday, February 
26, are major luncheon and dinner 
addresses, area talks covering world 
regions important in foreign trade 
and many receptions by various 
eroups represented at the conference. 
The Friday morning session, Feb- 
ruary 27, will be devoted to topics of 
current international business im- 
portance. The World ‘Trade Forum, 
following luncheon Friday noon, 
brings the conference to a close. 
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A plan calling for parking facilities at outlying CTA stops 


chairman of the Association’s Subcommittee on Parking Facilities, to 


Engineer for the CTA, Earl Kribben, Vice President | 
Consoer, Chairman of the Public Improvements Committee. 


possibility of terminal development at DesPlaines avenue, Forest Park 


Board 
Action 


CTA Subsidy Endorsed 


Approved Three 
Transportation Programs 


The Board of Directors of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry at its December meet- 
ing endorsed three programs for 
improvement of mass transportation. 

The CTA improvement plan, 
which will ask $31.5 million from 
the state legislature, was presented 
to the Board by Virgil Gunlock, a 
member of the Mass ‘Transportation 
Committee and Chairman of the 
CTA. The initial appropriation 
would be spent for new signal sys- 
tems, extension of CTA service on 
the new Northwest Highway and 
inclusion of CTA service in the new 
South expressway. 

Principles embodied in legislation 
proposed by the Chicago suburban 
railroads which would give them 
greater freedom of pricing and 
changing their service or facilities 
were summarized by Downing B. 


James Love of the Leo Burnett Advertising 
Agency shows the Commercial Develop- 
ment Committee pictures being considered 
for a new picture book which will tell top- 
level executives of Chicago's advantages 
as a headquarters city 


Jenks, member of the Mass Trans- 
portation Committee. These princi- 
ples received Board endorsement. 

Walter C. Cleave, Chairman of 
the Street Traffic and Parking Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Parking 
Facilities, reported on proposed con- 
struction of outlying “Park ’n’ Ride” 
garages which would relieve conges- 
tion on new expressways and help 
protect the central district against 
excess auto traffic. The Board ap- 
proved the proposal, which calls for 
such facilities to be built adjacent 
to L-subway stations at DesPlaines 
Avenue in Forest Park and the Con- 
gress Expressway; near Central Ave- 
nue, on the Northwest Expressway; 
Edens Expressway near Wilson Ave- 
nue and the South Expressway near 
63rd Street. Later, such garages are 
contemplated for Harlem and Lake, 
Howard Street, Michigan and Indi- 
ana Avenues and Stony Island Ave- 
nue and 63rd Street. 

Frank F. Kolbe, Vice President for 
Transportation, accepted the Board’s 


(left to right) 
of the Community Development Division and A. W. 
Inset: Artist’s sketch suggests the future 


is explained by Walter C. Cleave (right), 


L. M.. Traiser, 


recommendation that the Mass 
Transportation Committee study the 
following proposals: 

1. Tax Relief Legislation pro- 
posed by suburban railroads. 

2. Methods of financing the CTA 
improvement and extension pro- 
gram. 

3. The future of electric lines, in- 
cluding the Chicago, Aurora and 
Elgin Railway, the Chicago, North 
Shore and Milwaukee Railway and 
the Chicago and South Bend Rail- 
road. 

In other actions, the Board ap- 
proved an expenditure of $10,000 
by the Association to publish in co- 
operation with the Central Area 
Committee a picture book designed 
to extol the many attractions Chi- 
cago offers to high-level company 
officials and to be used as a tool tq 
persuade more firms to locate their 
headquarters here. Thomas G. 
Ayers, Vice President for Industrial 
Development, made the presentation 
to the Board. 


Sentor 
Council 


A. H. Mellinger 


Harvey G. Ellerd 


Thomas B. Freeman 


Three Former Presidents Are Still Active in Retirement 


Three members of the Senior 
Council and former Presidents of 
the Association keep active in retire- 
ment and maintain their interest in 
civic’ aftars. 

Harvey G. Ellerd, 1950-1949 Presi- 
dent and 1939-1938 Executive Com- 
mittee Chairman and former Vice 
President of Armour & Company, 
now lives in Ortonville, Minnesota. 
He writes “I’m enjoying a quiet 
rural life in this beautiful and pro- 
gressive town of some 3,000 persons.” 
He is active in the Ortonville Civic 
and Commerce Association. He is 
also chairman of the Park Board and 
of the Board of the Municipal Hos- 
pital as well as Vice President of the 
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Board members H. Bowen Stair (left) 
Rutherford examine 
some of the Association’s recent out- 


and James E. 


standing publications 


Association Produced 108 
Publications In 1958 


Serving members, out-of-towners 
and the Metropolitan Chicago com- 
munity, the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry in 1958 pub- 
lished 108 different printed publica- 
tions witha total circulation of 
1,862,150. 
~ Each publication fills a definite 
~ purpose and need. There were 14 
directories and guides, including 
such services as the Contributors 
- Handbook, Buyer's Guide, Major 
: Employers, Monthly Tax Calendar, 
- Visitors Maps and Way-to-Ship. 
~ Fight informational publications 


fae 1659 


Tri-County State Bank of Ortonville. 

Thomas Bb. Freeman, 1946-1945 
President and former President of 
Butler Brothers, retired in 1948 to 
Tucson, Arizona, following a series 
of illnesses. He writes: ““When the 
Opportunity came to buy a sizable 
new apartment project here I bought 
this property to operate, as much as 
a hobby to keep me sort of busy as 
anything else.” 

In addition to operating Vista 
Sierra Lodge, Freeman has been ac- 
tive in innumerable civic affairs, 
including the University of Arizona, 
the municipal hospital, the ‘Tucson 
Festival Society, the ‘Tucson Sym- 
phony and at present serves on com- 


including ComMeERCcE Magazine, 
Voice of Chicagoland Business, 


Headline Events, International Fair 
News and “Hi Neighbors” (devoted 
to Lake Diversion) had a total circu- 
lation in excess of one muiilion. 
Printed pieces promoting the Chi- 
cago area totaled nine. There were 
six printed surveys to assist the busi- 


ry ee 


mittees in the Tucson Chamber of 
Commerce. 

A. H. Mellinger, 1942-1941 Presi- 
dent and former President of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 
lives at Pinnacle Brook Farm, Hen- 
dersonville, North Carolina. He 
writes: “Since leaving Chicago, I 
have been leading the life of a re- 
tired country gentleman here in the 
mountains of North Carolina. I have 
traveled extensively both abroad and 
in this country.”” Mellinger spent six 
months with the late Secretary of 
Defense James Forrestal in Washing- 
ton in an effort to secure legislation 
to set up civil defense as a possible 
government agency. 


ness community in making major 
decisions, 17 Educational Conference 
and Program publications and nine 
Civic Program publications. 

Fifteen of the publications are 
permanent and periodically revised, 
five are issued annually, five monthly 
and the others are concerned with 
special events. 
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Guy E. Reed 


Association Mourns Death 
of Guy E. Reed 


Guy E. Reed, former President of 
the Association, civic leader and re- 
tired banker, died on January 2, 
1959. 

Mr. Reed served as president of 
the Association for the years 1951 
and 1952. He retired in 1955 as Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank. 

He was President of the Chicago 
Crime Commission from 1943 to 


1948 and Chairman for the next 
three years. In 1951 he helped found 
the Citizens of Greater Chicago, an 
organization advocating political re- 
form. Mr. Reed joined the Harris 
Bank in 1923 and was named Vice 
President in 1928 and Executive 
Vice President in 1955. 

The Chicago Tribune of January 
6th said: 

“Mr. Reed was an able banker 
whose active life extended into many 
fields of civic betterment. Many men 
are content to make a living; some 
few also devote their energies to im- 
proving the climate of the commu- 
nity. Mr. Reed was one of these. 

“No Chicagoan of his day labored 
more indefatigably in the cause of 
good government and crime preven- 
tion. Twice president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and 
Industry, Mr. Reed also contributed 
greatly to stimulating the spirit of 
business enterprise in Chicago.” 


New Officers Are Named 


(Continued from page 41) 


Brown, Assistant Vice President, 
Western Pacific Railroad; Marvin 
Chandler, President, Northern Illi- 
nois Gas Company; Truman K. 
Gibson, Sr., Chairman Supreme Lib- 
erty Life Insurance Company; M. E. 
Holt, President, Interstate Dispatch, 
Inc.; Robert S. Ingersoll, President, 
Borg-Warner Corporation; John H. 
Johnson, Publisher, Johnson Publi- 
cations; Lyndon H. Lesch, Vice 
President, L. J. Sheridan & Com- 
pany; Joseph E. Magnus, Chairman, 
James S. Kemper & Company; Har- 
old Meidell, President, LaSalle Na- 
tional Bank. 

New Directors, named for the 
one year ‘term are: Charles S. 
Bridges, President, Libby, McNeill 
& Libby; Simeon E. Leland, Dean, 
College of Liberal Arts, Northwest- 
ern University; Harold M. Mayer, 
Vice President, Oscar Mayer & Co.; 
R. E. Moore, President, Bell & Gos- 
sett; Carroll V. Roseberry, Vice 
President, Westinghouse Electric 
Company and Arthur Rubloff, Ar- 
thur Rubloff & Company. 

Elected to remain on the board 
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for an additional two year term are: 
Eskil I. Bjork, Chairman, Peoples 
Gas, Light & Coke Company; Jack 
L. Camp, Director of Foreign Opera- 
tions, International Harvester Com- 
pany; Robert Cushman, 
MacLeish, Spray, Price & Under- 
wood; E. E. Hargrave, Administra- 
tive Vice President, Jewel Tea Com- 
pany; George L. Irvine, Commercial 
Vice President, General Electric 
Company; Porter Jarvis, President, 
Swift & Company; Stanley King, 
Regional Vice President, American 
Airlines; Herbert F. Lello, President, 
Automatic Electric Company; Ar- 
thur J. O’Hara, Vice President, 
Northern Trust Company; Donald 
O’Toole, President, Pullman Trust 
& Savings Bank; Bert R. Prall, 
Chairman, Federal Reserve Bank; 
Robert F. Quain, General Manager, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel; James E. Ru- 
therford, Vice President, Prudential 
Insurance Company; H. Bowen 
Stair, Vice President, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company and Neele C. 
Stearns, President, Crane Company. 
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Calendar of Association Events 
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Agricultural Council Committee Luncheon Meeting; Nor- 
man Kraeft, Chairman : 


Research Clearing House Committee Luncheon Meeting; 
Harold M. Mayer, Chairman : 
Membership Committee Luncheon Meeting; Frank Mc- 
Cullough, Vice President, Continental Casualty Company 
Abbott Study Club; Speaker H. Hayward Hirsch: “What 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Means to Chicago” 

Plumbing and Heating Wholesalers Credit Bureau Annual 
Meeting; Speaker: Thomas H. Coulter 

Membership Luncheon Meeting; Walter Norton, President, 
RCA Victor Distributing Company 

Illinois Committee Luncheon Meeting 


Board of Directors Luncheon Meeting; Joseph L. Block, 
Chairman 

Joint Luncheon Meeting of the Urban Renewal and Public 
Improvement Committees; D. E. Mackelmann, Housing 
Consultant, will review last year’s urban renewal activities. 
Membership Luncheon Meeting; Walter D. Cross, Jr., Vice 
President, Sinclair Refining Company 

Agricultural Industrial Forum sponsored by the University 
of Illinois; Thomas H. Coulter speaking on “How Industry 
Accepts the Challenge of Change.” 

Illinois Committee Luncheon Meeting 


Street Traffic and Parking Committee Luncheon Meeting; 
John W. Clarke, Chairman 
Illinois Committee Luncheon Meeting 


Industrial Traffic Council Luncheon Meeting; T. C. Hope, 
Chairman 

Membership Luncheon Meeting; Norman Stone, President, 
Stone Construction Company 

55TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CHICAGO ASSO- 
CIATION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY; Principal 
Speaker: Lewis L. Strauss, Secretary of Commerce : 
Illinois Committee Luncheon Meeting 


22nd World Trade Conference co-sponsored by the Associa- 
tion and Export Managers Club of Chicago; ‘Theme: Sot 
Lawrence Seaway — Stimulus to World Trade” 


Two new Governmental Affairs 


Association Conference Room 
9.30 A.M. 

Association Conference Room 
122153.P=Me 

Association Conference Room 
12515 2P2 Mie 

Abbott Laboratories, North Chi- 
cago, 8:00 P.M. 

Chicago Athletic Association 
7:00 P.M. 

Association Conference Room 
12:15 P.M. 


Association Conference 
12:15 P.M. 
Association Conference 
12:15 P.M. 


Association Conference 
12:15 P.M. 


Room 
Room 


Room 


Association Conference Room 


12:15 P.M. 
Garner House, Urbana, Illinois, 
12:30 P.M. 


Association Conference Room 


1231 bee Me 

Association Conference 
12:15 P.M. 

Association Conference 
12:15 P.M. 

Palmer House, Traffic Club, 
12:15 P.M. 

Association Conference Room 
12:15 P.M. 


Palmer House, Grand Ballroom, 
L2slbs PANE 


Room 


Room 


Association Conference Room 
12515. PM. 


Palmer House 


of the State of Illinois and maps of 
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‘Helpful Guides... 


1959 Tax Calendar 


1959-60 Legislative 
Directory 


Pinal: 1959 


Division publications will soon be 
distributed to Association members. 

The expanded 1959-1960 issue of 
the Association’s “Legislative Direc- 
tory,” in addition to listing the 
names of members of the 7lst Gen- 
eral Assembly and the Illinois dele- 
gation to the 86th Congress, also 
carries the names of local public 
officials, a directory of local offices 


legislative districts. For the first time 
it gives business addresses and tele- 
phone numbers of General Assembly 
members and Illinois Congressmen. 

The 1959 Tax Calendar, an an- 
nual publication, carries the due 
dates for most local, state and federal 
taxes affecting business and _ lists 
agencies with which returns must be 
filed. 
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In the Russian zone of Berlin a parrot’s 
cage door was accidentally left open and 
the bird escaped. 

The owner promptly inserted an adver- 
tisement in the local paper, reading: “If 
anyone finds my parrot, I want it definitely 
understood that I do not share its political 
opinions.” 


An old gent went to his doctor for a 
blood test, and gave out the startling news 
that he was about to get married. 

“My, how old are you?” asked the physi- 
cian showing his surprise. 

The old gent said he was eighty-two, and 
added that the bride was going on twenty- 
two. 

“Don’t you realize that such a big age 
difference could mean real trouble?’ sug- 
gested the doctor. 

“Well, if she dies, she dies,” wheezed the 
old man. 


Steno May: “When I went out with that 
new mechanic all we did was wrestle.” 

Steno Fay: “Is that so?” 

Steno May: “Yeah! And now that I’ve 
found out that his rich uncle died and left 
him a lot of money, I’m going to offer him 
a re-match!” 


The parson phoned the local board of 
health to ask that a dead mule be removed 
from in front of this house. 

The young clerk who answered thought 
he’d be smart. “I thought you ministers 
took care of the dead,” he remarked. 

“We do,” answered the parson, “but first 
we get in touch with their relatives.” 


At a 57th Street art gallery in New York, 
a tall, rugged Texan and his pretty wife 
dropped in and within a period of a half- 
hour bought up all the Van Goghs, Picassos, 
El Grecos, Ganguins, Monets, etc., in the 
place. 

“There, honey,” beamed the man with a 
relief sigh, “that takes care of the Christmas 
cards. Now let’s get started on our shop- 
ping.” 


“What brand of cigarettes do you smoke, 
Scotty?” 

“IT wouldn't know. I’m not a thinking 
man.” 


_ Marriage is just another union tha de- 
fies management. 
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The long-suffering husband was moaning. 
“Ruth,” ‘he said, “you promised you 
wouldn’t buy a new dress. What made you 
do it?” z 

‘Dear,’ replied -the modern Eve, 
devil tempted me.” 

“Why didn’t you say: ‘Get thee behind 
me, Satan’?” 

“I did,” the woman replied sweetly. “And 
then he whispered over my shoulder: ‘My 
dear, it fits you just beautifully in the 
back.’ ” 


Stale 


Two men, fishing on Sunday morning, 
were feeling a bit guilty. 

One said to the other, “I suppose we 
should have gone to church.” 

“Heck,” said the other, “I couldn’t have 
gone to church anyway. My wife’s sick in 
bed.” 


Pesky Passenger—*What has happened, 
conductor?” 

Conductor—‘Nothing much—we ran over 
a cow.” 

Pesky Passenger—“Was it on the track?’ 


hin 
Eadie See 


A young grade-school teacher was filling — 
out a health questionnaire for the coming 
term. Weary after a difficult first semester, 
she was ready for the query, “Have you 
ever had a neryous breakdowne” 

YES 


In big letters she wrote: ‘NOT 
BUT .WATCH THIS SPACE FOR” DE- 
VELOPMENTS.” 


“How did you make your neighbor keep 
his hens in his own yard?” 

“One night I hid a dozen eggs under our | 
porch and the next day I let him see me, 
gathering them. I wasn’t bothered after 
that.” 


“Just look at this expense account!” 
roared the sales manager. “How is it hu- 
manly possible for you to spend $11 for 
food in one day in Podunk, Mass.?” 

“Easy,” answered the salesman. 
breakfast.” 


“Skip 


Ted, whose father was a baker, was in the 
habit of bringing his teacher a fresh pretzel 
each day. 

“J wish you would tell your father not to 
make them quite so salty,” she once said 
laughingly. 

Thereafter the shiny, brown delicacy— 
always minus the salt—was found frequently 
on her-desk. “It is very kind of your father 
to make one on purpose for me,” she told 
him. 

“Oh, he doesn’t make them this way. I 
lick the salt off!” 


Applying at the accounting department 
for his first job, the recent high scheol 
graduate was momentarily stymied by a 
question on the application blank which 
read—“What machines can you operate?” 


Conductor—“No, we chased it into a Pausing briefiy, he finally wrote—“Slot 
barn.” and pin ball.” 
- ze 5 = 
\ 
dim 
“Tt all started when the Caddy had a flat and Johnson had to drive 
me to town in the Porsche!” 
Commerce 


YOUR FREE COPY OF OUR NEW 
BOOK, ‘A MANUAL OF POSTAL 
INFORMATION,” IS NOW AVAILABLE! 


This new 48-page book (just off the presses) will bring 
you up-to-date on permits, certified mail, calculating 
methods for determination of postage costs, circulars, 
imprints, weight tables, C.O.D. mail, combination mail, 
business reply cards and envelopes, surface parcel post, 
etc. It’s yours for the asking! 


Gentlemen: 

[J Please send me a copy of your new book entitled 
‘4 “ae 

“Manual of Postal Information. 


[| am interested in seeing the newest envelopes for 


direct mail programs and catalogs. (I understand | am 


under no obligation.) 


Nane. == 2. 


Firm : a 
Position with firm — 
Address ites 
City 
Telephone No. 


omen become engroceed... 


in Chicago’s best-read magazine 


The Chicago Tribune Magazine appeals to 
women...and women find it highly appeal- 
ing. 95% of the women in nearly 1,200,000 
families read it every week. 

Obviously, women get all wrapped up in 
this magazine. That’s why advertisers use it 
to wrap up more sales. Only four national 
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magazines—Life, Business Week, the Post 
and New Yorker—carry more total adver- 
tising. 

The Chicago Tribune Magazine can 
attract more attention to your brand in 
Chicago. Why not get the full story froma 
Tribune representative ? 


be B16 in the Mibune 


/ 


